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‘SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Finest nest Gift-Book of the Season.??—Datry CHRronicie. 


Che Capitals of the World. 


In Two Volumes, superbly Illustrated, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt edges, THREE GUINEAS NET. 


“A superb work.......As to the writers we need not give a complete list of names; it will | “In no similar work have artistic excellence and descriptive power been more l:berally put 
thaps be os say, as fos indication of the quality = aD na that London AD described at the service of the world’s capitals.””—Standard. 

Sir Chestes DSBs. Paris Francois opie Pierre Loti, charest “ 
Comen Sylva, aa and d Matrid by Emilio . The ill illustrations are by artists of the highest wont aty yeti. oS Epital cith yy jae ms in iy type, =f poe nr ml 
clase. At aral illustrated book is a book to look at, not to read. One turns casually its e e Capeees Ges oo among the principal productions 
pages of let eS studies its But these volumes one has to read; the life | Of the season....... Altogether the book is certainly one to be welcomed with aan. 
described is as ting as the life depicted. In each case the object of and pencil | lorning Post 
alike is to show ne = as it lives and not merely its great palaces = snanenante. We are “ Artisti ey of the highest order has been lavished and supplemented by brillian‘ 
made to feel familiar with the life of each capital, with its crowds, its drives, its pleasures, its deeorintion Stee py ba treasure, which the book-lovers of future generations will pri:e as 
busiaess, and its characteristic street figures...... Not ¢ many of us have actually seen all these | dearly as they now "do Aldines and Elzevirs and ether rare and precious editi ns.” 
capitals, but some of us have seen most of them, and can ae to the fidelity of these ad- Leeds Mercury (leader). 
mirable illustrations and highly intemeriiog ¢ descriptions. uliar charm about the work “Assuredly we have not had for years such a beautiful and interesting work for the wintcr 
is that it is not a guide book guide is an excellent ar its way ; is sometimes as | holiday season as this, which is just issued in two substantial quarto volum:s.”’ 
indispensable as a time table. But these volumes enable live over again your life in Daily Chronicle. 
any of the capitals described; there can be no farewell to such scenes with ouc such a remem- “Two dozen of the chief cities of the world are described by men more or less em nent in 
brancer. Oe The Daily News (leader). literature, and well qualified to do justice to their themes,””—Scotsman. 


*,* AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 























By WILLIAM BLACK. | Wolfenberg, 3 vols, crown 8vo. At all Libraries. | HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
By Major FR. WINGATE | |TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI'S CAMP, 1889-1892. Christmas Number of 


From the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseph ——— late Priest of 
Miesion Station at Delen, in fie who recently escaped, with two thy of en | 5 
on Camels, from the Sudan. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. SCRIBNER S MAGAZINE 




















‘STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN FOREST GROWN-UP 


















































By A. J. MOUNTENEY | CHILDREN of AFRICA. With numerous Illustrations a, wings by Walter | COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
JEPHSON. | ase “A callectinn ot eee eh af, the Forest by th f the Emin Relief E: A d 
tho manehouneen Aion. nzibar Tales id in the Fores’ »y the men of the Em: ehe xped ition uring | PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
, BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. B James Deagies. Dedicated | | Ask to see it at your Booksellers. 
to the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. With — and Plans, res, | 
By JAMES DOUGLAS. Collotype Reproductions from Old Documents, Coloured Reproduction of of an Ol Picture, | WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE AND UPWAKDS 
1 Saute Sh ry Illustrations. 2 vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, | | OF FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
pikes RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in OLD ENGLISH VERSE. Crown 8v nt anemsagee 
- sloth, 8. Town &vo, | | ARCHIBALD FORBES, | T. B. ALDRICH, 
By Rev. C. J. ABBEY. we ca ie, bis — ine.” (oreo  canemnttal qualifications of fine poetic sensibility, genuine | G@ W. CABLE, OCTAVE THANET, 
Must be bought, kept, and loved.”— Daily Chronicle. | GR. TOMSON, F. D. MILLET, 
ound | TALES of ADVENTURE. and STORIES of, TRAVEL of FIFTY And others. 
A RS A’ ted with it ” ae a 
JOSEPH CUNDALL. | italien « gilt ‘edges 128. 6d. wenty Fiates Irom e Ann Large post Svo, | 
a teat 0 a eee Pe rey eg pena teeemanrnanans PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
P ARTISTIC byt SAVE: 2 hensand abtiles Towards the. Sun. | 
e AIN a A ith 130 | 
By HENRY BLACKBURN. ustrations, "Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. ~ _ FASHI 0 NS OF TO-DAY 
“A most ag record of diversified voyages in search of the viet ey ve aaerR ST T MA AZINE FOR 
omaha aaanen ERT —o | A HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED ¢ 
~ FREDERIC CHOPIN : a Biogra h With Photogravure Portrait. | 
By C. WILLEBY. Facsimile of Autograph, and a Tilustextions AY nis Music. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. | GENTLEWOMEN, 
| “ Will be appreciated by the great | musician’s admirers.”"—Times. | ER NOW READY 
ae a ane NUMB ° 
rm “SHEPHERD” SMITH, the UNIVERSALIST : the Story of a Mind. a 
W. ANDERSON SMITH. Being the Life of JAMES E A. By W. ANDERSON SMITH. With| TWO COLOURED PLATES AND MANY OTHER 
Photogravure Portrait and other ‘Hustrations. Crown 8v 0, cloth, 8s. 6d. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By AMELIA gE. BARR, THE PREACHERS DAUGHTER. 1 vol, crown 8v0, cloth, ‘Be. | With Presentation Fortrait of Mrs. Grover Cleveland, 
- ae a nae a — | Wife of the New President of the United States, from a 
WRI THE MYSTERY of ST. DUNSTAN’S: a ‘Realist c f . : + Replery 
By THOMAS GET. Story of Fleet Street in 1724. 2 vols., crown 8yvo, | cloth, 2is. ‘ and Sensational | Peneil Drawing from Life by Cari Becker. 
THE CLOCKS of RONDAINE, and other Stories. Ilustrated, literary Contents of December Number: 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON Square Svo, cloth extra, 7«. 6d. | Mrs. Haweis, “First Principles of Fashion.”—Miss Ida 


Stories in which there is play ful humour and poetic fancy always; the whole book is admirable. It is 
excellently. illustrated,’ "—Scotsmn, 


Miller, “Christmas Decorations.” —“ Etincelle,” Parisiennes 
Fin de Sitcle ; A Critique of the Prevailing Modes.—Carl J. 














“ Becker, Mrs. Grover Cleveland, wife of the “President-Elect of 
THE FEVER of LIFE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. the United States.—Miss Mary Gerton, ** Causerie Artistique.’’ 
By FERGUS HUME. “Even the reader who is well trained in detective romance will find no clue till the seoret is sprung upon | —Hermann Klein, ‘‘ Causerie Musicale.””—Mrs. Cutbell, 


him in the last pages. To baftle the reader thus is the highest aim of writers of such stories, and we heartily | « ¢, eren r a A. 
es congratulate Mr. Hume on his success,” — Manchester Guardian. Tr acne “ The < ee an Tn Gelienat, by &, - a 





. tor.— me de Brontelles, “ Paris Fashions.”— 

By E. J. GLAVE. SIX YEARS of ADVENTURE ‘in CONGO-LAND. ‘With an Intro- ee "xarsland, “Between Ourecives.”—Lieut.-Colonel 

duction by HENRY M. STANLEY. Beautifally Illustrated. vo, cloth, 7s. 64. Warburton, “The Gift of his Life” (Serial Story).— Hints 

MISTRESS BR ANICA AN. Fully Illust for the Toilet.—Books oes the be ey 3 Sale or 

B LES VER ustrat Exchange.—About our New French Patterns in Dress an¢ 
= _ extra, 6s. od od. Crown 8v0, cloth Needlework. —Cookery Recipes, &c. 

















London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lauran, St. Dunsten’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, B.C. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 


TIVYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 
WORK 4 ery description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. & 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES "REPORTED 2D 
VERBATIM, saan ‘rate terms. Translaticns.—Miss ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, 8 W. 


T ‘ae Al ‘Tr r r 
I TNIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING 

OFFICE, OXFORD (16, King Edward Street).—MSS. of all 
descriptions typed and prepared for the press. Literary, Scientific 
Medical, Foreign MSS. carefully copied and revised by experience ad 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian. Shorthand Cle ork and Typist 
sent any distance by train, Translations.—For price list and infor- 
mation address the Secretary. 


MYYPEWRITING. —LADY seeks EM. 
Home Work. Terms: 


PLOY ME NT, all kinds of Copying. 
1d. per folio (72 words); for 5,000 words or over, Is. per Thousand, Cash 
ou or before delivery. A. Niautixe aus, The Avenue, Stevenage. 


A UTHORS, ACTORS, PUBLISHERS, 
and PUBLIC SCHOOL MANAGERS should send MSS., 

Plays, Examination Papers, &c., requiring to be carefully and accu- 

rately typewritten, to Rayne & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C, 


CATALOGUES an 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Souo Square. 


(CATALOGUE (82 pp.) of SECOND. 
HLAND BOOKS, comprising First Editions of Browning, 
Dickens, Dobson, Jefferies, Lang, Morris, Swinburne, Tennyson, Alpine 
and Mountain and Works illustrated by Crane, Caidecott, 
Cruikshank, Greenaway . Leech, Thomson, &c. Post free. 

Marrnews & Buooke, Sun Buildings, Bradford. 


RAND OLD OAK LONGSETTLE, 


with finely carved panelled back ; Grandfather's old oak tall 
case (carved) Cloc wass face; anda quaint old oak Table (carved) 
FOR SALE ; good condition ; can be seen or particulars forwarded.— 
FLorence, Cromwell House, Morton, near Northallerton, Yorkshire. 








Just issued. 











“ PRAN CESC A: 


To Complete the 
"ESCA “A 


Roadside Songs of 
ny. Catalogue, OWNERS of 
PRAWINGS by Miss FRANCESCA ALEXANDER who i+ not 
already communicated them are —e- 4 REQUESTED to AD- 
DRESS | the Secxerany of John Ruskin, Esq., Brantwood, Coniston, 
sancashire 


READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 
Dedicated, by permission, bes Sir ay ~ ree LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.LB.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Acade my. 

WITH 


Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 


Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas, 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





» PRIVATE 


Victoria INSTITUTE. — OPENING 


MEETING of the | TWENTY-SIXTH ape MONDAY, 
December 5th, at 8 o’cloc Paper on “ ‘on PLES of RANK 
among ANIMALS,” by Professor PARK 

Hon. Sec. 


8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 


THE ART UNION of LONDON, 


112, STRAND. 


President: The EARL of DERBY, K.G. Established 1837. 

SUBSCRIBERS for the current ree ur are y we toan outer AL 
ETCHING by ROBERT MAC BETH, A.R.A., itled “ LATE for 
the FERRY,” in addition to a chance of one ey a many Valuable 
Prizes in Pictures, and other Works of ant. ORDINARY SUB- 
SCRIPTION, ONE GU ZA. SUBSCRIPTIONS for PROOFS, 
oa EN, FIVE, THREE, and TW 0 GUINEAS. The Society issues 

his year, in two states only, a Fine Mensotint Engraving of Sir 
won MILLAIS’ Picture, “A SOUVENIR of VELASQUEZ.” The 
Engravingsand full particula:s may be obtained at the Society’ 's House, 
112, Strand, | London, Ww C. 


AY ORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


CHICAGO, 1893. 
7 T ~) 
DEPARTMENT of FINE ARTS. 

If those of the AMERICAN ARTISTS resident in England 
who purpose EXHIBITING WORKS at the CHICAGO 
EXPOSITION will send shot names and addresses to the 
undersigned, care of Mr. James Bour.et, 17, Nassau Street, 
Middlesex Hospital, circulars of particulars and conditions 
will be forwarded to them. 

Epwis A. Anney, 
Special Advisory Commissioner for England. 


DANIEL VIERGE 


An EXHIBITION of the DRAWINGS of this celebrated Artist, 
including the Series illustrating 


SEGOVIA, the PARIS COMMUNE, &c., 
WILL BE MELD AT 
BARNARD’S INN HALL, 22, HOLBORN, E.C., 
On DECEMBER 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th. 
From 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, Is. 


F. Perrie, 








PABLO DE 


RexXAL & SOCIETY of PAINTERS in in 
TER COLOURS..Tke THIRTY. FIRST WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SK ETCHES and STUDIES isnow OPEN. 5, PALL 





4 
Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d. 
Avrrep D. Fripp, R.W.S., Secretary. 


UNIVERS SITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 


MALL EAST. From 10 till 5. 


The Council is prepared to APPOUNT a PROFESSOR of LATIN, 
The stipend of the Professor will be £350 perannum. Applications 
together with testimonials, must be sent in before January the 10th. 

For further information apply to Ivor James, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 
November 30th, 1892. 


VT al 4 Yer 
HYMERS' COLLEGE, KINGSTON- 
UPON-HULL. 

The Governors of the new Foundation of Hymers’ College at Hull 
invite APPLICATIONS for the appointment of HEAD MASTER of 
the COLLEGE. The salary will be £350 per annum, with a capitation 
grant of £2 per boy per annum. 

, The College, which is in course of erection, will have accommodation 
‘or 532 pupils. 

It is a eowened to open the College in the month of September, when 
the Head Master will be expected to enter on his duties, but in the 
meantime the Governors will require the assistance and advice of the 
Head Master with reference to those matters on which they may 
desire his opinion. 

he Head Master must be a Graduate of one of the Universities of 
the United Kingdom and must give personal attention to the duties 
of his office. He must not hold any benefice or curacy orany other 
office or appointment which, in the opinion of the Governors, may 
interfere with the proper performance of his duties as Head Master. 

The appointment will be determinable by the Governors by six 
calendar months’ notice. 

Further information may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, with 
e pies or prints of testimonials, must be sent on or before Monday, 
the 2nd day of January, 1893, marked “ Application for appointment 
of Head Master of Hymers’ College.” 

Canvassing will disqualify 

R. Hitt Daw bs  Soenetnay to the Governors. 

Town Hall, Hull, 30th November, 1892. 


THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Eximination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, "Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London _ Loughborough, Manchester, “howenstlocn Tyas, Paisley, 
Truro, 

For Frecnestes, &o., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, | St. Andrews, 


ENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


of ORIENTALISTS. 


HIS MAJESTY the KING of SWEDEN and NORWAY has 
OFFERED a GOLD MEDAL for the best ESSAY on the following 
subject :—* A Comparative Treatme cat of the Grammatical Forms 
peculiar to the Rig-Vula, Yagur-V eda, Sama-Veda, and Athorva-Veda, 
Getinguiching the Forms peculiar to the Mantras, Brahmanas, and 
U rong rads. 

ISS. should Le sent registered (with the name of the writer ina 
sealed envelope) to Prof. F. Max Miter, Oxford, not later than 
March 1, 1894. The Prize will be awarded at the Tenth Congress, to be 
held at Geneva, in September, 1894. The following gentlemen have 
consented to co-operate as judges: —Professor Lanmayn, of Harvard 
College; M. Victor Hert, of the Paris University; and Professor 
Ovpensers, of Kiel University. 


M38 LOUISA BROUGH (late Registrar 
of the Teachers’ Guild) begs to aunounce that she has 
a high-class Is TRY for SCHOOLMISTRESSES a 

GOVERNESSES at 25, Craven Street, Charing Cross, W. c, 
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This day is published, 4to. sewed, price 12s. 


WALDSTEIN (C.).—EXCAVATIONS 
of the AMERICAN SCHOOL of ATHENS 
at the HERAION of ARGOS. No. |. 
Pp. 20 and 7 Plates. 


LA DIVINA COMMEDIA. Con 


Commenti de Prof. P. G. BERTHIER. 4to, complete in 
50 Parts, at 2s. neteach. Parts I. and IL., now ready. 


BEATRICE PORTINARI. Par Prof. 


R. P. BERTHIER. §8vo. Illustrated. Part I, now 
ready. (To be completed in 6 Parts, at 1s. 9d. net.) 


Recently published, in 1 vol., cr. Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


BARROW (E. P.).—REGNI EVAN- 


GELIUM: a Survey of the Teaching of Jesus Christ. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1891. 


In 1 vol., Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN and GROWTH of the 


CONCEPTION of GOD as illustrated by ANTARO- 
POLOGY and HISTORY. By Count GOBLET 
D’ALVIELLA, Professor of the History of Religions at 
the University of Brussels. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1892. 
In 1 vol., Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION 


as illustrated by the RELIGION of the ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. By C. G. MONTEFIORE. [Jaa month. 





° 1 vol., Svo, 652 pp., cloth, 14s. 
A PLAIN COMMENTARY on the 
FIRST GOSPEL. By AN AGNOSTIC. 


“Logical power and reasoning ability of a very high class 
are display red t throughout this manif-sto Of Agnosticiemn.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘This work may claim consideration as s»mething probably 
unique in literature.” — Scotsman. 


Just published, in 1 vol., Svu, cloth, 7s 


MACKINNON (J.). CULTURE in 


EARLY SCOTLAND. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
‘end 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


MUDIE'’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


or the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SU BSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


ONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
‘.5.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
us lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
THE CITY BRANCH 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


Is Now Removed from 2, King Street, Cheapside, to 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
(Mansion Hovse Env). 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Isin daily communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
211, Brompton Road, &.W.; and 48, Quee 1 Viet ria St., E.C. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 4th Thousand. 


“ What Jasmin did for himself in poetry Dr. Smiles has now done 
for him in prose, doing full justice to that part of his life which 
Jasmin’s simple paodery forbade him to record, namely, his unceasing 
philanthropic efforts. The story is noble as well as touching, and is 
told by Dr. Smiles with abundance of sympathy and ——- 


‘imes. 
“* Dr. Smiles has performed a praiseworthy task in introducing this 
little-known but admirable man to English readers....He died worn 
out at the age of sixty-five. In the south of France he was mourn 
as the friend of the friendless, as the St. Vincent de Paul «) pan ml 
cademy. 
“Dr. Samuel Smiles has given to the would a graceful and sym- 
pathetic record of a pure and beautiful human life, teeming with the 
poetry of action as well as of thought, and olent throughout of 
good deeds and lovingkindness.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Tl a fait un livre bien personnel et aussi complet que ible 





Voila Jasmin ‘raconté’ en anglais pour la posterité. C'est M. Smiles 
qui est le coupable, et son élégant volume nous a tout a fait charmé.” 


vue Littéraire. 
**No one of Dr. Smiles’s books is more delightful than this one about 
the warm-hea of Gascony. Dr. Smiles appears here at his 
best; for the story of Jasmin’s life is full of romance, and the style of 


this volume has the happy characteristics of ease, simplicity, and 
beauty.” —Live' 


il Mercury. 
“The story of such a life is well worth telling, and it has been ad- 
mirably and sympathetically told by Dr. Smiles in a book which, to 
our mind, is one of the most attractive of all his works.”—John Bull. 


“One of the most touching and charming biographies we have ever 
read.”— Critic (New York). 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics 


or Men or Inpustry, TALENT, AND GENIUS. 6s. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
6s. 
THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Cuurcues, AND InpUsTRIES IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
6s. each. 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illus- 


trated. 5 vols. 7s.6d. each. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


With Illustrations. 2is.; 7s. 6d.; or 2s. 6d. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 


Avrosiocraruy. With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. 
16s, and 6s. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 


Narturauist. Illustrated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 
6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist 
anv Boranist. Illustrated. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALsemar.e Srreer. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ord Book Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 


the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONVUN 


‘To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 





BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


QoUuPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


PorTED % S,and YORK and GAME 
_ Seen US. Also, onal Ta 
JUSSENCE ot ‘EF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


-CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
M4 YFAIR 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, Nov. 29, 1892, says: “* The 
work may justly be signalised as a monument of painstaking 
research an‘ intelligent labour.” 


Important New Work by Geo. Barnett Smith. 
NOW READY, in 2 vols., medium 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH PARLIAMENT, 


ToGETHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


Parliaments of Scotland and Ireland. 


By G. BARNETT SMITH, 


Author of “‘ The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria,” ‘‘ The 
Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.,” &c: 


Illustrated with Facsimiles of numerous Valuable Historical 
Documents connected with Constitutional History. 


This important work, which is the only real History of 
Parliament, has occupied many years in preparation. It is 
published in two large 8vo volumes of nearly 600 pages each. 
The first begins with the earliest times and ends with the reign 
of Charles II. The second volume commences with the Revo- 
lution and comes down to the reign of Victoria, closing with 
the Reform Acts of 1884-85. The Supplements alone to this 
History—which are seventeen in number—are virtually a work 
in themselves. These “ Constitutional Addenda” embrace a 
vast variety of information touching the Sovereign, the 
Cabinet, the Parliament, and the Constitution. The interest 
of the work will be further enhanced by a number of fac- 
similes of documents illustrative of the History of Parliament. 


THE DAILY NEWS says: “‘ His chapters abound in im- 
portant incidents and episodes of our hi ; the i 
together on a regular plan a large amount of information of a 
sort that no English reader should be ignorant of.” 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “It is practically a 
compendious history of Great Britain and the sister island, 
and thus more than fulfils the promise of its title.’’ 


Lonpon: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO., 
SatispurY Sqvarg, E.C. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


No. 281, for DECEMBER. 
With SUPPLEMENTS. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

NOTES on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 

FEMALE EDUCATION in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Anne DorotHea J EBB. 

A NEW POET. By ArabeLta Saore. 

THE FUTURE of CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS (Second Notice). 

NOTES on the TRAINING of SECONDARY TEACHERS in GER- 
MANY, with SUGGESTIONS for ENGLAND. By J.J. Fiyptay, 

ART STUDENTS’ HOME. 

FOREIGN NOTES. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

THE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 

SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 

OUR TRANSLATION PRIZES. 

SPECIAL PRIZE AWARD (Twenty Best Poems of Tennyson). 

REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES. 
Roget's First Steps in French History ; Jones’s Introduction to 
General Logic: Kant’s Kritik of Judgment (Bernard); Boulger’s 
Lord William Bentinck ; Duhamel’s French Prose Composition 
Fasnacht’s French Composition (Second Course); &c. 

CORRESPONDENCE— 
Does Training Pay ? (Miss Hughes); Modern Greek ; The Influence 
of F. D. Maurice on Tennyson; The New Method Once More 
(Prof, Victor); Voice Production ; Reading Circles for Teachers ; A 
Legal Query ; Upright Handwriting; Marking Arithmetic Papers 
A Month's Training Worse than None; Auricular Language 
Teaching ; The Gouin Method ; Harrow Holidays; &c. 





Price 6d., per post, 8d. 


Office : 86, FLeet Street, Lonpox, E.C. 


Now Ready.—DECEMBER, 1892. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No, 43. 
HIS LAST CAMPAIGN, and AFTER. By Freperick Greenwoon, 
MR. IRVING and the ENGLISH DRAMA. By Georer Bartow. 
THRIFT for the POOR,—I. By CLementina Brack. 
Il. By Lady Freperick Cavenpisu, 
I1t. By Lady Montacu of Beavuiev. 
IV. By the Ducness of RutLanp. 
MY CRITICS and their METHODS. By Major Le Caron. 
SPEECHES and SPEAKERS of TO-DAY. By “ Mires Ixctorivs.” 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL and OPEN SPACES. By the 
Eant of Meatu. 
WOMEN, CLERGYMEN, and DOCTORS. By Erxest Hart, M.D. 
THE MEN of PEACE: a Highland Tradition. By Lady Arcuinatp 
CAMPBELL, 
A SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
1. By Epauunp Gossr. 
Il. By Axnprew Lane 
Itt. By Groner SAInTsBURY. 








1V. By H. PD. Traite 
London : Lonemans, Geren & Co. 


WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & COS 


| 





T. & T. CLARK’S 


a0 & TD. 


Just published, in 2 large vols., 8vo, price 18s. net. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 


The Religion of Revelation in its Pre- 
Christian Stage of Development. 


By Prof. HERMANN SCHULTZ, DD., 
Gittingen. 

Authorised English “ra by Prof. J. A. PATERSON, 
-A. (Oxon.). 


“ Professor Paterson has executed the Translation with as 
much skill as care......readers may rely on his having given 
the meaning of the original with the utmost accuracy.”’— 
From tue Auruor’s Prerace ro THe Exauisu TRANSLATION. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Just published (No. III. of the Series), post Svo, 10s. 61. 


APOLOGETICS ; 


Or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 


By Professor A. B. BRUCE, D.D., 


Author of “‘ The Tubing of the Twelve,” ‘The Humiliation 
of Christ,’’ &c. 

“Tt is an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith with 

reference to whatever in our intellectual environment makes 


faith difficult at the present time.” 
From tur Avrior’s Prerace. 





No. II. of the Series, post Svo, 10s. 64. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., 


Author of “Old Faiths in New Light,” ‘‘The Reality of 
Faith,” &c., &e. 


‘* There is not a dead, dull, conventional line in the volume. 
It is the work of a wise, well-informed, independent, and 
thoroughly competent writer. It removes a reproach frora 
our indigenous theology, fills a glaring blank in our literature, 
and is sure to become the text-book in Christian Ethics.” 

fessor Marcus Dons, D.D., in The Bookman. 


No. I. of the Series, Fourth Edition, post 8vo, price 12s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LITERATURE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


By 8S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 


“The service which Canon Driver’s book will render in the 
resent confusion of mind on this great subject, can scarcely 
over-estimated.” — Times. 
Epinsurcu: T. & T. CLARK, 38, George Sruzer ; 
London. Smrxry, Marsuatt, Hamrron, 
Kent & Co., Limited. 





PUBLICATIONS 


or 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 


THE ADVENTURES of 
SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


By DR. A CONAN DOYLE. 
Printed on thick paper, with 104 Illustrations. 
324 pages (7th Thousand), 6s. 


THE SIGN OF FOUR 
By DR, A. CONAN DOYLE. 
284 pages (2ad Edition), 3s. 6d. 


1,000 TIT-BITS OF 
CURIOUS INFORMATION. 


438 pages, cloth, 2s. Gd. 








8, 9, 10, AND 11, SourmAmpron SrReet, AND Exeren Sipunry 
\ 


Srranp, Lonpoy, W.C. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 
Messrs Charles Dalton, Eardley Turner, G. W. Cockburn, 
W. A. Eliott, Howard Russell, T. Kingston, W. Drew, J. and 
W. Northeote; Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Dorothy Dorr, 
Mrs. H. Leigh, Miss Ethel Hope, Miss Clara Jecks. 


COURT THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 9, THE GUARD3MAN. Messrs. 
Arthur Cecil, Elliot, W. Draycott, C. P. Little, Compton 
Coutts, R. Nainby, E. Bertram, and Weedon Grossmith ; 
Merdames Ellaline Terris, Agnes Thomas, Isabel Ellirsen, 
Irene Rickards, and Caroline Hill. 8.15, CRAZED. Messrs. 
C. P. Littre, Nainby. and Miss 8. Grey. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuantes Wyspuam. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE OLD LADY. Messrs. 
W. H. Vernon, Il. Stending, F. Kerr, 8. Valentine, D. 8. 
James, H. ¢e lange, W. Dale; Mesdames Fillippi. Jeffreys, 
and Mrs. John Wood. AtS 15, POOR MIGNONETTE. Mies 
Crofton ; Messrs. Valentine and Shirley. 

GAIETY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, SECOND EDITION of 
CINDERELLEN UP TOO LATE. Mesdames Maggie 
Dugyap, K. Seymour, A. Astor, and Letty Lind; Messrs. 
©. Danby. Fred Storey, A. Playfair, and Fred Leslie. At 7.45, 
THE SNOWSTORM. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
Miss E-telle Burney’s Season. a 

THIS EVENING, at 9. DAVID. Miss Estelle Burney ; 
Messrs, Murray Carson, H. Waring, Beauchamp, Bucklaw ; 
Miss L. Lee and Mrs. Crowe (Miss Bateman). At 8.15, A 
CAPRICE. 

GLOBE THEATRE. 
Managers, Messra. Joan Lart and Ws. Boosry. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, MA MIE ROSETTE. Messrs. 
Eugene Oudip, Frank Wyatt, Lawrence D’Orsay, Cairns 
James, Scott Fishe, and Courtice Pounds; Mdlle. Nesville, 
) am eee Jenny M‘Nulty, F. Melville, Day Ford, and Jessie 
ond. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AGATHA TYLDEN, MER- 
CHANT AND SHIPOWNER. Messrs. Lewis Waller, Cyril 
Maude, W. T. Lovell, F. A. Everill, Edmund Maurice, Rudge 
Harding, W. Cheesman; Miss Marie Linden and Mrs. 
Langtry. At 8, THE BURGLAR AND THE JUDGE. 
Meesrs. W. Day und Cyril Maude. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manaver, Mr. Horace Separr. 

THIS EVENING, st 8.20, INCOGNITA. Messrs. Harry 
Monkhouse, Wallace Brownlow, John Child, Charles Gilbert 
Fred Kaye, T. A. *hale ; Misses Aida Jenoure, Susie Vaughan. 
onae Fmmelioe Orford, Florence Darley. At 7.45, BEEF 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Rotto Bauman. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, HOODMAN BLIND. Messrs. 
Rollo Balmain, George Barrett, Bassett Roe, Leonard Outram, 
M. Drew, G. Yorke, 8. Calhaem, E. Butler, B. Mervyn, H. 
Thomas, &c.; Mesdames C. de Yonson, F. Butler, E. King, 
and Sara Mignon. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 830, IN TOWN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, E. Lewis, H. Grattan, K. Bantock, F. Rimmer; Misses 
Phyllis Brought p, Sylvia Grey, and Florence 8t. John, sup- 
ported by a powerful company. At 8, AULD LANG SYNE. 


SHAFrESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, CIGARETTE. At 7.5 iy 
OFF WITH A SHILLING. Messrs. Collette, Onwaid Korbe, 
A. J. Evelyn, Leslie Lluliand, Daintree, Lascelles, Fair, and 
og ig : ‘ear Geraldine Ulmar, Amadi, Marion 

wtle, May Lawrie, M. Collette, H. Vicary, C. Lose 
Bradford, and Albu. oS a + 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 15, WALKER, LONDON. Mr. 
J. L. Toole; Messrs. C. M. Lowne, Cecil Ramsey, Seymour 
Hicks, George Shelton; Misses Eliza Johnstone, Effie Liston, 
Mary Ansell, Ainswortn, Irene Vanbrugh. At 8, DAISY’S 
ESCAPE. Messrs. Jobu Billington, Shelton, Lowne 
Brunton ; Misses Conynhame, Loveday, 5 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee ond Manager, M. Levenston, 

THIS EVENING, at 8. DOROTHY. Messrs. J. 
Tapley, Leonard Kursell, Furneaux Cook, John Le = 
Frank Lacy, and William Elton; Misses Decima Moore, M. Zz 
Victor, Lucy Carr, Shaw, Mabel Love, and Florence Dysart. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
A. and 8. Gatti, Lessees and Managers. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, OUR BOYS. Mr. David 
Mr. William Farren, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Ser. Reoves men 
a ae Fiat, Se. ; Miss May Whitty. Miss Eva Moore, 
ae Sophie Larkin, and Mis ice Rich: 7.40, 
THE Berea s Cicely Richards. At 7.40, 














CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Entirely New Edition, in Ten Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 
WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
NINE VOLUMES NOW READY. 
VOL. X, COMPLETING the WORK, in JANUARY, 1893. 
PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS: 


Cloth - - - - - - 
Half-morocco, or Half-calf  - - 7 10 


Half-morocco extra, or Half-russia - - 810 
Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco. 


- £5 0 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA contains upwards of Thirty Thousand 
Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand Five Hundred Wood 


Engravings, and Fifty Ccloured Maps. 
Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the most eminent 
authorities in every department of knowledge, have assisted in the preparation of this 


Work. 


‘Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly ‘ up to date,’ 
must get Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia.’ ’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
‘*The best Encyclopedia ever brought out.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘* For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded.””— Pali Mali Gazette. 
‘* This edition of Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopwdia’ is perhaps the cheapest book ever — , 
te wpeaner. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lauren, 47, Parernoster Row, Lonpon; anp Epixsuren. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION . LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Samirn & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 





THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 
THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 
Established 1857. Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the JouRNAL the following statement will afford some idea: 
Discussions of the legal events of the week. 
Essays upon branches of law and matters cf professional interest. 
Explanatory and critical disquisitions on all the cases of importance decided in the 
Courts of Common Law and Equity, pointing out their relations to the previous law. 
Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the purpose, of cases of 
importance decided during the current week. 
Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of applicatiens against Solicitors. 
Full reports of the proceedings of the law societies. A careful summary is given 
of all the legal news of the week, and special attention is bestowed on furnis!ing 


early copies of all Court Papers. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WAMP: a Romance of Old 
= Sh f BALLANTYNE. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 





8vo, 5s. 4 
“The story is a capital one, and is worthy to take rank with the best 
of Mr. Ballantyne’s early efforts.”— Standard. 


NEW RELATIONS: a Story for Girls. 
By EMMA MARSHALL. With 6 Illustrations. Extra crown 
8vo, 5s. 

S Mrs. Marshall's a chronicle is brightly written and 
paoostnar whet ‘and desirable.°—Ath 





STRANGE YET TRUE: Interesting and 
Memorable Stories Retokl. By JAMES MACAULAY, M.D., 
Editor of the Leisure Hour, &c. With many Illustrations. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Among the five-and-twenty true stories in Dr. Macaulay’s book, 
nine are trifling, and many are of the highest interest.”"— Athenaeum. 


VIKING BOYS. By Jessie M. E. Saxby, 
Author of “‘The Lads of Lunda,” “The Yarl's Yacht,” &c. With 
4 Lihustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
“A continuation of the delightful series of Shetland tales, ‘ The 
Lads of Lunda’ and ‘ The Yarl’s Yacht’....A very pleasant and well- 
written book.”—Standard. 


THE BOYS of RABY; or, There’s No 
Place Like Home. A Holiday Romance for Boys and the Sisters 
of ro By P A. WHITE. With 36 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


“A charmin tale, written in a ve’ thetic style.” 
° - Tepe acheol Board Chronicle. 


STEADY YOUR HELM; or, Stowed 
Away. By WM. CHARLES METCALFE, Author of “ Above 
Board,” “ Frank Weatherall,” &. With 6 illustrations. Extra 
crown 8vo, 

“ The story is jvigorously told, and is distinctly above the average. 
Standard. 


BARON and SQUIRE: a Sto of the 
Thirty Years’ War. From the German of N. NOELDECHEN. By 
SARAH M. 8. CLARKE (Mrs. Pereira). With 16 Lilustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

“It is a romance of the school of Sir Walter Scott, abounding in 
stirring incidents, and not without a certain value as vividly calling up 
the scenes and events of real history. ’"—Scotem1n. 


A BRAVE FIGHT, and other Stories. By 
ESME STUART. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“ An interesting little volume.”— Public Opinion. 


SUNWOOD GLORY; or, Through the 
Refiner’s Fire. By MARGARET HAYCRAFT, Author of 
“ Waters of Quietness,” “ Drift Leaves,” &c. With 4 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ Thoroughly well told, and full of interest.”—Literary World. 





JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners Street, W. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror DECEMBER. 
TENNYSON. By the Rev. Storrorp A. Brooke. 
THE UGANDA PROBLEM. By Joseru Tuomsoy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. By Prof. 
H. 8. Foxweu.. 


“EXULTET TERRA.” By Acrrep E. P. R. Dow tne. 

ARYAN ORIGINS. (Witha Map.) By J. 8. Srvart-GLeyyix. 

THE MORALITY of VIVISECTION : Two Replies. By Ernest Be.t. 

THE oy REMEDY for RELIGIOUS DOUBT. By Prof. 

WINE-MONTH and WIND-MONTH. By Put Rosryson. 

HANS DENCK the ANABAPTIST. By Ricuarp Hearn. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION and VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. By 
Archdeacon WiLson. 


Ispister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


N the MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS 

A CRITICISM on DARWIN. By Davin Syme. “ Rot!”— 

Dr. A. R. Wattace. “A shrewd critic."—Dr. Romanes. “A vigorous 
criticism.”—Times. “ No earnest student can afford to neglect so firm 
 - tA and strong a criticism of Darwin.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


” Srupqin, Marsuatt & Co., Limited, London. 














Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 


PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 
By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments against 
Mec nical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 





Where difficulty is experienced in procuring THE 
ACADEMY with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


TO 


THE ACADEMY. 
(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 











Quar- 
TERLY. 


F- 
YEARLY. —— 








£8. d/£ 3s 4.\£ 8 a. 
013 0/0 66/03 38 
015 2;}0 7 7/0 310 


If obtained of a Newsvendor or 
ut a ym —— . 
U an 
of the United Ki oan. - 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. 


By HARDING COX and the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 
With 20 Plates and 56 Llustrations by John Charlton, R. H. Moore, G. E. Lodge, L. Speed, &c., in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 64. 


FIFTY YEARS inthe MAKING of AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. By 
Sir HENRY PARKES, G.C.M.G., Premier of New South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 1878-9. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols., 
Svo, 32s. 

“No mee significant contribution to the current history of the British Empire has been made for a long time than is con- 
tained in these two remarkable volumes......It is a book which constantly invites quotation, and even those readers who do 
not interest themselves in a narrative of the ‘ making of A lian history ’ will find not a little to attract them in the self- 
portraiture of a strong and impressive personality, and in graphic descriptions of many stirring incidents.””— Times, 


THE RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: being a Record of 


Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A., F.R.G.8S. With a Chapter on the 
Orientation and Mensuration of the Temples by R M. W. SWAN. With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Plates, and 104 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 

‘“‘ Among known ruins we can remember none more interesting than those which Mr. Bent in this book has so vividly 
described......We are indebted to Mr. Bent for a charming and unpretentious book, which, with its careful drawings, enables 
us to realise fully what it was he found, and what are the chances that we shall yet find more.”’—Spectator. 


KING POPPY: a Fantasia. By Owen Merepira (the Ear. or 
LYTTON). With 1 Plate and Design on title-page by Ed. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Crown 8vo, 1(s. 6d. 
‘‘In ‘ King Poppy’ Lord Lytton is by turns imaginative, descriptive, and catirical. The word-painting is brilliant and 
the irony keen, though good-h ured.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


SECRET .SERVICE under PITT. By W. J. Fivzparnick, F.S.A., 


Author of “ Ireland Before the Union,” &c. Secund Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 14s. 
“ A most original and interesting account...... Will be found of the utmost value. Mr. Fitzpatrick is the greatest living 
authority on the Secret History.””—Ldinburgh Review. 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY: being a Practical Hand- 


book, with Transliteration, Accentuation, and Etymological Analysis throughout. Compiled by ARTHUR A. MAC- 
DONELL, M.A., Ph.D. (Deputy), Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. to, 42s. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricuarp A. Procror and 


A. COWPER RANYARD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations in the Text. 4to, 36s. 


NICHOLAS FERRAR: his Household and his Friends. Edited by 


the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. With Portrait, Engraved from a Picture 
by Cornelius Janssen at Magdalen College, Cambridge. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS NEW and OLD. By J. B.G. 


op various Subjects. Crown 8vo, 1s., sewed. 
Contents :—Popular Songs:—Klopstock and Quedlinburg—Grail Myths and the German Gral-Sage—Manfred—The 
Athanasian Creed. 





Being Discursive Thoughts 





EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY—Wew Volume. 
Edited by Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard College. 


FORMATION of the UNION (1750-1829). By A tperr Busune.y 


* ART, A.B., Ph.D. With Maps. Feap. vo, 3s. 64. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
SOUVENIRS des CENT JOURS. Par M. Vittemain. 


Notes, by GRANVILLE SHARP, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN WARD.” 
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LITERATURE. 


Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William 
Bell Scott ; and Notices of his Artistic and 
Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. 
Edited by W. Minto. In 2 vols. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


Aut who knew intimately the late William 
Bell Scott were aware that he had written 
an autobiography, and that his reminis- 
cences would be found to cover the whole 

eriod of the Victorian renascence. Since 
his death, the recollections of a long literary 
and artistic career have been anticipated 
with exceptional interest; and when the 
announcement was made that the editorial 
trust had been given to so good a friend of 
the late poet-painter and so distinguished a 
man of letters as Prof. Minto, the expres- 
sion of satisfaction was widespread. A 
rumour had got about that the really im- 
a part of the memoir had been 

estroyed ; but this was simply a distorted 
statement of what did actually happen so far 
back as (circa) 1848, when Scott, having 
interpolated in a new autobiography all he 
wished to preserve from one previously 
written, burned the latter. Another rumour 
was to the effect that the autobiography 
had been left unfinished and unrevised, and 
that its publication might be postponed 
indefinitely. There is no doubt, however, 
that the book was practically completed ten 
years ago, and that any work upon it 
between 1883 and 1890 (the year of Scott’s 
death) was of the nature of revision merely. 
The MS., indeed, was brought to a close in 
1882. In the late summer of that year I was 
Mr. Scott’s guest at Penkill Castle; and I 
recollect his showing me the MS., with the 
remark that that after all might prove to be 
his most welcome contribution to literature, 
and that he had a strange sense of relief in 
having finished a long task, sometimes 
trying, oftener difficult or perplexing, but 
generally delightful. 

We have now the result before us in 
these two handsome volumes, made doubly 
attractive by etched portraits and numerous 
illustrations. At the same time, it must 
frankly be said that, interesting and even 
valuable as the best of these illustrations 
are, they prove—or, rather, those that are 
autographic prove—that Scott was a much 
less able artist than several of his eminent 
friends affirmed or believed, or than he 
himself maintained. The most interesting 
is the etching of Mr. Swinburne in the year 
1860, when the poet was twenty-two and 
was writing ‘‘Laus Veneris” and other 
notable lyrical triumphs of the as yet unpub- 
lished Posms and Ballads ; but even here the 





artist’s very inadequate draughtsmanship is 
obvious. Though skilled up to a certain 
point in drawing, and even apt in design of 
a conventional kind, Scott was no colourist, 
and, above all, had not that overmastering 
quest for ideal expression which dis- 
tinguishes the artist from the artificer. 

Now that the long-expected Memoirs are 
published, the triple question naturally 
arises: Are they equal in interest and value 
to general anticipation? Are they as 
scrupulously free from guile as befits a 
record come to light from the shadow of the 

ave? Are they, in a word, wrought in 

iscretion as well as in frank remembrance 
and felicitous detail ? 

‘‘He was so tender-hearted,” writes the 
dearest and most intimate friend of his later 
life—the ‘‘AB” who figures so largely in 
these pages—‘“‘that I have known him 
deprived of sleep by the thought that 
perhaps a spoken or written word of his 
might hurt the feelings of a friend.” 
Again, according to Prof. Minto, in the 
sympathetic ‘‘ concluding chapter”: “ { His 
character | is very fully and frankly revealed 
in these Autobiographic Notes. A wise 
and charitable soul makes itself felt in every 
chapter of them.” 

The testimony of two such witnesses is 
not lightly to be gainsaid. The one knew 
him more intimately than any other friend 
ever did; the other’s acquaintanceship 
covered a period of sixteen years, during 
which he “ never heard him say an unjust or 
an uncharitable word, but many a generous 
one.” Bearing this double testimony in 
mind, with much else of a kindred nature 
to emphasise it, let the reader turn, 
pleasantly biassed, to the self-written story 
of Scott’s life. If, thereafter, he remember 
Prof. Minto’s encomium, it will be to say in 
effect, friendship can be blind as well as 
love. But if the reader come to the perusal 
with any foreknowledge of Scott and his 
circle, it cannot be but that he will repudiate 
some measure at least of the wisdom and 
charitableness of this ‘‘ wise and charitable 
soul,” 

Let it be admitted freely that to review 
this book with absolute impartiality must be 
a painful task for anyone who, in whatso- 
ever degree, can speak with the authority of 
personal knowledge. For _ indisputable 
reasons, no review of reminiscences can 
have much weight if written by a critic 
unfamiliar with the persons and incidents 
portrayed and depicted, or not intimately 
acquainted with the record of both. 
Obviously, most books are best judged 
solely on their own merits. There are 
others which must be estimated in accord- 
ance with their expressional veracity and 
innate truth. ‘‘ Not art for art’s sake, but 
truth for truth’s sake,” as Scott averred of 
these very memoirs. 

The present writer knew Mr. Bell Scott, 
and, at one time, 1879-1883, saw him often. 
More intimately acquainted still with several 
of those who figure in these pages, familiar, 
moreover, with the authentic record, even 
though it be for the most part at second 
hand—he has justification for his seeming 
presumption in contradicting certain of the 
autobiographer’s statements, and in pro- 





testing against others. There is so much 








that is interesting in these volumes, so 
much even that is of distinct gain for the 
literary and artistic history of the Victorian 
epoch ; the teller is often so entertaining, 
and sometimes, it must in fairness be added, 
so winsome, that it is with extreme regret 
the present critic feels bound to discredit in 
some degree the testimony of this post- 
humous record, to protest against a malver- 
sation so unfortunate, sometimes so deplor- 
able, occasionally so inexcusable. De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum is a maxim which 
should inform the spjrit of the biographer ; 
but when, as it were, the dead speaks from 
the grave, his utterances cannot have the 
sanction which is his personal due. The 
misstatements so freely made in these 
memoirs are beyond hypothetical dis- 
claimers. They do not come warm with 
anger, tremulous with acute but short-lived 
irritation, poignant with the sting of recent 
affront: each has been critically examined, 
well-weighed, pondered, before it has been 
wrought to its final shape—each, moreover, 
has lain for years under the attentive and 
indeed almost continuous supervision of the 
artificer. 

A large section of this autobiography is 
concerned with the correspondence, the 
affairs, the reputed sayings and doings of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti; another, though 
more dispersedly, with reminiscences of the 
group among whom Rossetti was the 
dominant personality. Most of this matter 
is contained in the second volume, though 
what appears in the later chapters of 
the first is of interest and importance 
also. For the present, however, let 
this first volume be set aside. Never- 
theless, one sentence from it may be 
excerpted, indicative of the author’s un- 
fortunate method in dealing with private 
affairs which call for the most scrupulous 
heed in narration. ‘ Viola,” he writes at 
p. 286, in allusion to Deverell’s picture of 
the garden scene in “ Twelfth Night,” ‘‘ was 
painted from Miss Siddal, with whom 
Gabriel, in his innocent adolescence, fell in 
love, and married. .’ The under- 
lined words, particularly if taken in con- 
nexion with the tactless phrasing in a later 
passage, where he tells how Mr. Ruskin 
assisted Miss Siddal to go to Paris, seem to 
cast a slur on the memory of a woman against 
whose name there was never any taint of 
scandal. 

Almost immediately after beginning the 
second volume, the reader will discover how 
bitterly prejudiced Scott was against one of 
the most simple-hearted, high-minded, and 
generous of the dit majores of our time. It 
seems to me only too evident that the real 
cause of this vindictiveness was wounded 
vanity, as foreshadowed in the following 
episode :— 

“Let me finish here with Mr. Ruskin. In 
1861, I think it was, after the last of my eight 
pictures was placed, and instead of arabesques 
on spandrels of the upper circle of arches in 
the hall [i.c., of Wallington Hall, the north 
country seat of Sir Walter Trevelyan], Sir 
Walter had agreed to my painting cighteen 
scenes from the ballad of ‘Chevy Chase.’ 
Ruskin, who had not been there since his 
eventful visit with his wife and Millais, at last 
accomplished his visit to paint one of the 





pilasters. Lady Trevelyan had kept for him 











[to paint] the great white lily, commonly 
called the Annunciation Lily, but the modesty 
of the professor would not allow him to take 
that sacred flower. No, he would take the 
humblest—the nettle! Ultimately, wheat, 
barley, and other corn, with the cockle and 
other wild things of the harvest field, were 
selected, and he began, surrounded by ad- 
miring ladies. . . . At dinner we heard 
a good deal about the proficiency of [his] 
pupils at the Working Men’s College, and 
next morning he appeared with his 
hands full of pen-and-ink minute etchings 
of single ivy-leaves the size of nature, 
one of which he entrusted to each lady, 
as if they had been the most precious things in 
the world. He took no notice of me, the repre- 
sentative of the government schools. I could 
stand by no longer. . So I gave them 
[the ladies] a little lecture on the orthodox 
method of teaching and the proper objects to 
be used as models, and in a very cool, confident 
way showed the sensible women, as they all 
were, that spending so much time niggling over 
a small flat object with a pen was teaching 
nothing, but ruining the student for any 
application of art except that of retouching 
and spoiling photograph card portraits. I 
asserted that long practical knowledge made 
me certain of what I said, and I appealed to 
him to tell us if he had ever found any young 
man apply what he had thus learned to any 
purpose whatever’ The revulsion in the minds 
of my audience was visible at once; he grinned 
in contemptuous silence. The subject was 
dropped.” 

Howmuch unwelcome revelation of character 
is here? Apart from the absurd resentment 
in the words I have italicised, what tokens 
of a feebie arrogance, of an ungenerous 
antagonist! Alas, great men are ever too 
apt ‘to take no notice” of “ representa- 
tives” of that philistinism against which 
their genius is a perpetual protest; and to 
the end of the chapter the said “‘ representa- 
tives” will repay in kind. 

Certain preceding remarks about Mr. 
Ruskin’s supercilious pretences to him are 
due clearly to a distorted apprehension. On 
the same page Scott puts on record an 
instance of deplorable bad taste, unconscious 
that he condemns himself out of his own 
mouth. The circumstances considered, his 
spitefully worded retort about Turner cuts 
only one way. 
*‘ poisonous”’ expression of Mr. Ruskin’s face 
was a study, he puts himself out of court. 
A page further on he allows his ill-feeling 
to betray itself into rash assertions. ‘‘ Not 
one of the young men who attended at the 
Working Men’s College ever acquired any 
power of drawing.” How did Mr. Scott 
ascertain this surprising fact, if fact it be; 
what proof did he, could he, have? But 
by far the worst innuendo is that (p. 10, 
vol. ii.) where the unwarrantable insinua- 
tion is made that Mr. Ruskin’s “ wealth and 


entire carelessness about it was the cause of | 


his influence as much 
genius.” 

These misstatements do not predispose 
one to accept intact Scott’s record of the 
great poet, who comes next under the 
reminiscent whip of the autobiographer. 
Will it easily be believed that the several 
anecdotes and remarks about Mr. Swin- 
burne’s boyhood and youth are either wholly 
false or so misrepresented as to be false in 
implication? Mr. Swinburne, however, can 
speak—and has spoken—for himself. 


as his rhetorical 


When he adds that the- 
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There isasuggestive episode vi Svvtt’s buy- 
hood told by himself. His father took him 
with him on a walk one day. On the door 
of the house of a Dr. Bachelor, in place of 
the customary brass-plate with name and 
designation, were the words ‘* Hine Sanitas.” 
William was asked to translate the inscrip- 
tion. Simple as it was for any ordinary 
young scholar of his years, the boy could 
manage neither the pronoun nor the noun. 
The father rallied his youngster on his 
backwardness, and perhaps inconsiderately 
laughed at him in the presence of several 
friends. 

‘*My shy sensibility was so wounded at his 
making game of me, as I fancied, I was so 
savage at his not knowing his laugh would 
wound me, that when we reached home I shut 
myself in my bedrom, got hold of my Bible—it 
was a& Sunday evening and the book was 
handy—and there I took an oath, as I had been 
told it was to be done, by holding the Bible 
straight up in my right hand, that when I was 
old enough and strong enough, I would be the 
death of him.” 

The parenthesis here would have quite a 
suggestion of Heinesque irony but for its 
delightful naiveté. This amiable child 
never saw the fulfilment of his vow ; but in 
default he has enjoyed several consolatory 
stabs at Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Theodore Watts, Dr. Hake, and others, 
including Rossetti himself. 

It is needless—as it might be ungracious, 
and certainly would be unpleasing to the 

resent writer—to discuss every more or 
ess important mis-statement in these 
memoirs. One or two further animadver- 
sions must suffice. 

Among Rossetti’s friends there was 
hardly one for whom he had a kindlier 
regard and a more genuine esteem than 
Dr. Gordon Hake. As is well known to 
all students of the poet-painter, he 
went out of his way on more than one 
occasion to review the poetry of the author 
of Parables and Tales. For myself, I have 
heard him again and again speak of Dr. 
Hake not only with the gratitude which 
that gentleman’s long and loyal professional 
service deserved, and with the affection 
which his blithe companionship had inspired, 
but with enthusiastic appreciation of his 
poetic originality and distinctive charm. 
I well remember, among other readings 
or recitations from the same author, with 
what fervour he declaimed ‘‘ The Birth of 
Venus,” with what emotion he quoted 
certain stanzas from “The Blind Boy.” It 
is this good friend whom Scott goes out of 
his way to discredit (p. 180); this fellow- 
writer whom he ridicules so complacently 
(p. 178); this able and original poet whom 
he wantonly insults (p. 172) by saying that 
Rossetti ‘admired and assisted’ —“ doctoring 
his doctor in another art,” as the auto- 
biographer adds. The remark comes badly 
from Scott, of all men, whose published 
verse owes so much to the critical and 
generous heed of certain intimate friends, 
and pre-eminently of Rossetti. 

But perhaps the most obvious instance of 
the converse of Scott’s “‘ wise and charit- 
able” method is in his treatment of that 
well-beloved comrade to whom the poet 
dedicated his highest achievement, Ballads 
and Sonnets—“To Theodore Watts, the 








friend whom my verse won fur me, theso 
few more pages are affectionately inscribed.” 
Scott knew Mr. Theodore Watts well, and 
saw him frequently and intimately from 
1872 onwards. He knew what a high 
opinion Rossetti formed of him from the 
first; how intimate and beloved a com. 
panion he was for the ten last years of the 
poet’s life. He knew, moreover, how the 
acquaintanceship (brought about by Dr. 
Hake, who thought the verse of the younger 
and unknown poet would appeal to the 
elder) was based on community of tastes 
and intellectual kinship. Yet this is how 
he introduces—and dismisses—one whom he 
was wont to address as ‘‘ his valued friend,” 
heedless of the fact that he curtails tho 
period of Mr. Watts’s acquaintance with 
Rossetti, that he associates him with a then 
very young and quite unknown writer, that 
he implies the neglect of all other friends 
of the poet-painter, and that he mis-states 
the date when Mr. Watts began ‘ to write 
criticisms in the weekly papers,” and makes 
it seem that Rossetti welcomed him only as 
a useful ally for press-nobbling purposes. 


“Only two quite new men were now to be 
seen about him: one, a poet to bc; the other, 
Theodore Watts, who, being professionally a 
lawyer, managed everything for him, and who 
was just then beginning to write criticisms in 
the weekly papers, so was looked upon by poor 
D. G. R. as doubly important.” 


The allegation that Rossetti’s success as a 
poet was due, or partly due, to dishonest 
criticism is baseless as it is infamous. The 
most powerful thing written in praise of his 
first volume was, of course, Mr. Swinburne’s 
famous article in the Fortnightly Review. 
But this article was not a whit more en- 
thusiastic than was Mr. Swinburne’s article 
on Matthew Arnold’s poetry. As to Mr. 
Watts, no one knew better than Scoxt that 
when he first knew Rossetti (early in 1872) 
he had not written a line of criticism, his 
first article oy in the Examiner in 
1875. Scott also knew that at that time 
Rossetti had abandoned all thought of bring- 
ing out another volume for years, and in 
fact did not bring out his second volume till 
1881. He also knew that Mr. Watts, yield- 
ing to Rossetti’s deep prejudice against 
reviewers, kept from Rossetti for a long time 
the fact that he was writing for the press; 
while, on the other hand, Scott himself was 
in the secret, and professed to have a great 
admiration for Mr. Watts’s work. As to Mr. 
Swinburne, he has or had a letter from 
Rossetti in which, learning that Mr. Swin- 
burne was about to write upon his poetry, 
Rossetti urged him not to be too enthu- 
siastic. 

After all this evidence of Scott’s maladroit 
way of putting things and perversity of 
reminiscence, it is hardly necessary to 
give a warning as to his testimony 
concerning Rossetti himself. It may be 
stated at once that whatever he has to 
say of Rossetti during the last three years 
or so of Rossetti’s life must be discounted in 
some degree. It is well known that he bore 
his great friend a chronic grudge, and that he 
was not over reticent in the expression of 
his sentiments. He was not in a position to 
judge of Rossetti’s mental and social powers 
during that period of slow bodily collapse, 
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for the excellent reason that he saw him 
very rarely, and ther only very briefly. 

At p. 181, and more particularly and 
offensively at p. 305, there is what can 
only be characterised as an outrage upon 
Mr. William Rossetti and his wife, upon 
Miss Christina Rossetti, and other relatives 
or intimate friends. The idea that Rossetti 
was without loving attendance and affection- 
ate and solicitous friends in his latest years 
is preposterous. Apart from Mr. Watts, 
Mr. Hall Caine, and others who were much 
with him, he saw constantly Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown, Mr. Leyland, Lord and Lady 
Mount-Temple, Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. 
William Graham, M.P., and others, while 
so good and well-loved a friend as Mr. 
Frederick Shields hardly ever missed dining 
at Cheyne-walk once a week. 

I do not care to go further into the un- 
trustworthiness of Scott’s Rossetti-record. 
Others who can protest with more authority 
will doubtless do so. But, lest these things 
should pass unnoticed, I may add that the 

icture ‘“‘ Found” was not an illustration to 

ott’s poem of ‘‘ Rosabell,” but an original 
conception worked out in a distinctive 
manner ; and that the superb ballad-poom 
“The King’s Tragedy” was not founded 
upon Scott’s ‘‘ King’s Quhair” designs at 
Penkill Castle. 

It is with pleasure that I now turn to 
what is valuable in these memoirs. In 
some respects, no more interesting book 
has been published recently. The author 
shows one essential quality of the suc- 
cessful prose writer — that of the power 
to depict a scene with swift touch and bold 
outlines. Here, for example, is his account 
of the death of his mother (vol. i., p. 273), 
a figure of great pathos and strange dignity. 
The old lady—who at fourscore quietly 
removed the gas-pipe her son introduced for 
her comfort into her cottage at Portobello, 
for ‘gas she had never used, and thought 
her house would be like a tavern with gas- 
lighting it”—was very lonely in her oid 
age, and had little heed of anything save 
the longed-for meeting again with her dead 
husband and children : 


‘*‘For two days I sat beside her, reading 
aloud very audibly her favourite chapters from 
the New Testament. On the third day I saw 
that the shadow of an unknown evening made 
all things indistinct to her at noonday and 
utterly indifferent. A warm afternoon it was, 
with all the doors open and the sound of the 
tidal waves breaking and receding again 
distinctly audible in the stillness, when the dear 
face was quieted for ever. As I stooped over 
to kiss it for the last time, aloud knock of three 
strokes came to a side door that led into the 
yard behind. The old servant hobbled out to 
answer, but no one was there, nor could any 
one be traced,” 


In the vivid account of Rossetti at Penkill 
Castle (at the time he wrote ‘‘The Stream’s 
Secret”), there is record of another eerie 
experience of this kind. Rossetti, then in a 
very overwrought state, came upon a chaf- 
fiach in one of his wanderings in that 
lonely district, and, as it did not attempt to 
ily or evade him in any way, and was quite 
quiet in his clasp, he exclaimed suddenly, 
“It is my wife, the spirit of my wife, the 
soul of her has taken this shape ; something 
18 going to happen to me.”’ 








“When we reached home in silence,” writes | alia. Readers who may be aware of the 


Scott, ‘‘Miss Boyd hailed us with the news 
that the household had had a surprise—the 
house bell, which takes a strong pull to ring 
it, had been rung, and rung by nobody !” 
Rossetti, upon this, turned to his companion 
with a look that told all that was in his 
mind. As it was shortly after this that the 
poet resolved to exhume from his wife’s 
= the package of his poems he had 
uried with her, there is ample scope 
for imaginative commentators ! 
enough, Scott, who again and again 
expresses his incredulity in ‘‘ bogeys,” 
records two other instances within his own 
experience, neither of which commends 
itself to immediate acceptance. One of 
them is an unqualified plea for levitation: 
“‘ Scotus” (the name by which he was best 
known among his friends when a lad), could 
come downstairs by shutting his eyes; the 
eyes were shut, the top landing was left, 
and, presto! the boy stood quietly at the 
bottom of the staircase! This strange 
‘impression or experience” (p. 35, vol. 1.) 
was a real thing to Scott to the end of his 
days. In 1882, when the septuagen- 
arian poet was composing his Harvest Home, 
he wrote a poem, “ Little Boy,” wherein 
the mother begs the father not to puzzle the 
boy’s mind with strange questionings, for 


/** Already he is something wild, 
7? 


Saying he can fly down stair ! 


Strangely 


The other episode, I fear, has been wittingly 
clad in mystery, and never undressed 
again! It is that of the strange sounds 
heard in Penkill Castle after Rossetti’s 
departure, given at vol. ii., pp. 117-8. Not 
only was Rossetti—superstitious as he was, 
often, rather, superstitious for superstitious- 
ness’s sake—ultimately made aware of the 
true cause; but I well remember Mr. Scott 
explaining it to me on the spot. 

Among the many delightful things in 
these memoirs—so rich in letters of vital 
interest from Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
William Morris, Sir Frederick Burton, 
Thomas Woolner, and many others—there 
are some which will afford valuable spoil 
to the literary historian in a later epoch. 
There is much incidental matter, too, of 
great interest. We learn how Alfred 
Tennyson had at one time a passing attack 
of gold fever, and even thought of going to 
Australia; how Mr. Holman Hunt came to 
paint his most famous picture, ‘ The Light 
of the World” ; how Walt Whitman’s 
poetry first gained attention in this country; 
how Rossetti first met two young men named 
Morris and Jones ; how Mr. William Morris 
first saw his wife, an incident around which 
some absurd legends have grown; how 
Ebenezer Jones ‘‘ broke to pieces,” and 
how Hengist Horne bitterly resented the 
nicknaming of Orion as “The Farthing 
Epic” ; how the strange fascinating per- 
sonality of Walter Deverell flamed and 
burned itself out; how Carlyle proved what 
a very human and dyspeptic individual, 
what a very inconsistent sage he could be; 
how, finally, the Devil appeared in a 
Manresa-street studio, and was routed, 
though not without ill-mannered clamour 
and confusion. The second volume in par- 
ticular is full of entertaining anecdotes, 


interesting letters, and suggestive person- | 


revived Burns controversy in Scotland, and 
of the concurrent effort to paint the figure 
of his frail but well-loved Jean in stainless 
white, should turn to the delightful letter 
from the amorous poet given at p. 177, vol. 
ii. Was ever a kiss before or since called, 
in all its myriad nomenclature, “the pro- 
phet Elisha’s pot of oil”? In connexion 
with Hogg there is settled at last a matter 
of great interest to literary specialists in the 
genre of “the weird,” the perplexing un- 
certainty as to the authorship of Zhe Con- 
fessions of a Justified Sinner, After what is 
said at vol. i. p. 69, there can be little 
question that Hogg actually was the 
writer. 

It will be to some a perplexing, and to all 
a regrettable, fact that these memoirs do 
not always present the author in the genial 
and unselfish light in which his affectionate 
editor would have him appear. From first 
to last Scott’s preoccupation about how he 
was treated and how he was ignored, how 
people acted or should have acted towards 
him, and how his opinions and doings and 
writings were of paramount value, tends to 
alienate a reader’s sympathies. Occasionally 
his high self-esteem passes into a painful 
arrogance, as when (at vol. ii., p. 311) he 
congratulates himself on his reserve in 





publishing only a hundred short poems in 
his /Zarvest Home, and cannot understand why 
| Mr. Swinburne, in Zristram of Lyonesse, “a 
‘poem ten books long, of two hundred to 
eight hundred lines each”. . . “should 
load the volume with two hundred pages 
‘more of inferior matter”: or, again, when 
(at p. 204) he takes pains to point out that 
he does not consider himself inferior, ‘‘ either 
poetically or socially,” to Rossetti, Mr. 
William Morris, or Mr. Swinburne. In 
striking contrast to this assertiveness is the 
remark in Mr. William Morris’s letter of 
thanks to ‘Scotus’ for his triple dedica- 
tion : 

‘« My surprise at the honour of it [his ‘ share ’] ; 
for indeed I did not suppose you would have 
put me in the same place with A. C. 8. and 
D. G. R., both of whom I consider for the 
ary part as ‘passed masters’ over me in the 
art. 

In conclusion, let it be said that were 
these two volumes pruned of their mis- 
statements, and in places either modified or 
amplified so as to give the whole truth, 
not truth in part or in fragments, they 
would be a legacy of abiding interest and 
value. As it is, they are a fascinating 
addition to autobiographical literature, even 
if their chief allurement, as certainly their 
chief worth, lies in the letters of those 
great men of our time who honoured 
William Bell Scott with their friendship. 

Wituam Suarpr. 








Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Civii 
War. Compiled by Frances Parthenope 
Verney. In2 vols. (Longmans.) 


‘¢ Arrnovan altered, added to, almost trans- 
mogrified, the form of the ancient manor 
house may still be traced.” The verb, to 
transmogrify, is not allowed by Johnson; 
and even by Webster it is branded as ‘“ col- 





loquial and low.” Lady Verney tells us in 
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another place that “ we are deluged by a mass 
of documents unearthed by the Historical 
Commission,” and that it will belong before 
this mass of liquid ‘‘can be worked into the 
common stock.” Fortunate is a reviewer 
who can find works with no other blemishes 
than these; and Lady Verney has be- 
queathed us an interesting work, full of 
gracious people and of pretty English. 

The history of the Verneys is given in 
outline, from the thirteenth century to the 
time of James I. At the close of that reign 
the head of the family was a Sir Edmund, 
who began his official career in the service 
of Prince Henry. He was transferred to 
the household of Prince Charles, with whom 
he travelled into Spain; and later on he 
became the Knight Marshal of his master’s 
Court. “A reddy and compleat man for 
the pleasures of ladyes,” he is described ; 
and Charles himself, that correct and stately 
sovereign, recommends him as “the model 
he would propose to the gentlemen.” He 
was also the very model of a country squire, 
delighting himself in all the recreations and 
pursuits of land, managing his difficult 
estate with untiring care and with tolerable 
success, liberal and courteous to all his 
people. These were not less gentle in their 
various degree; and the dealings of Sir 
Edmund with his tenantry illustrate the fine 
manners and the free spirit of the English 
people, before the Republic was established 
and the Church destroyed. 

To show that all extremes of religion 

and government are equally destructive to 
civility, we may contrast this pleasing view 
of England with what Sir Edmund tells us 
about the rudeness of the Spaniards and 
the barbarity of their common life. He 
disembarked at Santandar, ‘“‘a very poor 
thing, having neither glass windows nor 
chimneys.”’ The Spaniards 
“make their wives their slaves, who till the 
ground and carry the luggage. We have seen 
when these women come with great trunks 
upon their heads from the shore, and ready to 
sink under the burthen, their own husbands 
standing by, their pride was such they scorned 
to put their helping hands to help their wives, 
and suffered our people to help them, when 
they stood by and laughed.” 
On their journey to Madrid, they used a 
lodging where the king and queen had lain. 
‘There was no table nor stool for supper, but 
with much adoe we got a piece of timber, about 
= Ny stood and gave God thanks for what 
we nad, 


At Madrid itself the English complain that 


‘the dirt in the streets and houses did almost 
poison us. The ladies are painted thick and 
palpable, you would think they rather wore 
vizards than their own faces. The boldest 
women in the world, numbers called and 
beckon’d to me as I passed.” 
In their passage through the country 
they heard a Latin sermon from a Jesuit, 
who knew that ‘ King Henry’s soul lyes 
chained in the bottomlesse pit of Hell,” and 
that Queen Elizabeth’s mother “ was begot 
by none but Satan,” of whose personal feats 
this Jesuit had too intimate a knowledge ; 
for there is a Spanish proverb, quoted by 
my Lord Chesterfield: ‘Tell me whom you 
live with, and I will tell you who you are.” 
Charles left Spain, Eeanitel by the 





Junta of theologians, and their impertinent | loving family. The Verneys were people of 


curiosity about his married life. During 
the next few years he was busy undermining 
the foundation of his monarchies, and the 
ancient loyalty of his English people. 
Sir Edmund, like Falkland, like the great 
Lord Halifax at a later time, was of 
too fine a nature for the low rivalry of 
politics; but he was faithful to his master, 
though he disapproved his measures, and he 
showed his disapproval by votes in Parlia- 
ment. Nevertheless, he fought against the 
Scotch ; and it was into his Rand that King 
Charles delivered the Royal Standard, when 
it was unfurled at Nottingham, bearing the 
motto ‘Give Caesar His Due.” Sir Edmund 
fell, defending it, not long after, at Edge 
Hill; meeting death willingly, as the only 
comforter of his troubled mind. An old 
writer ascribes to him ‘‘ the strictness and 
piety of a Puritan, the charity of a Papist, 
the civility of an Englishman” ; and he was 
said to be “ the only courtier that was not 
complained of.” 

The care of the family and of its inheri- 
tance then fell upon Sir Ralph, a precise 
and patient man, of a tender conscience and 
a gentle nature. He was a member of the 
Long Parliament; and his notes, written in 
the House, are a valuable witness to those 
anxious and stormy scenes. He was more 
favourably disposed, upon the whole, to the 
Commons than to the king; but he refused 
the Covenant, and suffered many years of 
loss and exile for his moderation, his in- 
tegrity. As he abhorred violence, he neither 
liked, nor was liked by, Cromwell: that 
strange hero of the middle classes, who pro- 
tected their commonwealth by shutting all 
the old liberties of England into a military 
chest. Sir Ralph lived in retirement through 
that despotism, worse than any we have 
known; but the Restoration still found him 
on the opposing side. He was one of the 
few Whigs in the Parliament of 1680; and 
James II. struck his name from the roll of 
magistrates only a few months earlier than 
his own more just removal. Neither Crom- 
well nor James IT. could satisfy a lover of 
the Constitution. 

‘*Our Trimmer,”’ says the great Lord Halifax, 
‘adores the goddess Truth, though in all ages 
she has been used scurvily, calitan those that 
worshipped her. He cannot commit such a sin 
against the glorious thing called Liberty, 
nor let his soul stoop so much below itself as to 
be content without, repining to have his reason 
wholly subdued, or the privilege of acting like 
a sensible creature torn from him by the 
imperious dictates of unlimited authority, in 
what hand soever it happen to be placed: yet 
he professes solemnly that were it in his power 
to choose, he would rather have his ambition 
bounded by a great and wise master.” 
William III. was the master whom Sir 
Ralph chose; and he died, honoured and 
happy, in the reign of that generous king, 
the true preserver of our liberties and 
greatness, the genuine protector of our 
commonwealth. 

In these memorials of the Verneys, we 
can discern the true meaning and the course 
of historical affairs more clearly than in 
most histories ; and we can realise, as well, 
the daily lives and thoughts of Englishmen 
in those times of trial. A pleasant life it 
was at Claydon, before the war, and a 








great refinement ; and the house was filled 
with portraits, by Jansen, by Vandyck. 
Some of these have been reproduced ; and 
Sir Ralph is particularly charming, with his 
refined and wistful expression, and his 
exquisite lace. The tombs of the family are 
works of art, usually by hands from Italy ; 
and all about the house we see reflected the 
high culture of Charles the First. 

Ralph Verney was at Oxford, in 1630, at 
Magdalen Hall, which was then a leading 
and a fashionable college. Even at Oxford, 
time brings his revolutions, and Magdalen 
Hall is the present Hertford. 

Edmund, Ralph’s young brother, was at 
Winchester, mo there are some interesting 
letters of his from the great school. The 
first is about his holidays, one Christmas : 
‘The Commoners custom and the Children’s are 
not alike, the Children cannot goe home without 
the consent of the Warden, the others need only 
that their parents should desire their coming ; 
our stay is but three weeks, the earnestness of 
my sute makes my father, I feare, mistruste 
that I neglect my time, but it is not soe.” 

In another letter, to Ralph, he says : 

‘The propositors begin to affront me, which 
my companions are free from, I doe intende 
to intreate him to suffer mee to enjoy the 
same libertyes that they doe.” 

But in the next letter he writes : 

** The propositors’ words are more than their 
deeds, and your fraternal letter has made me 
careless, not fearing what they can do unto 
me.” 

Edmund Verney passed from Winchester to 
Oxford, and then became an experienced 
and gallant soldier, retaining always a taste 
for scholarship, and exhibiting in his life 
the excellence of Wykeham’s motto, the 
high tradition of Winchester, that Manners 
Makyth Man. He ‘“ won upon every person 
with whom he had to do, by his upright, 
chivalrous conduct, and his care for all the 
weakly and wanting.” Col. Sir Edmund 
Verney was murdered at Drogheda by one 
who cared for none of these things: 


“he was slaine at Drahoda three days after 
quarter was _— him, as he was walking 
with Crumwell by way of protection.” 


‘*T wish that all honest hearts may give the 
glory of this to God alone,” wrote that 
strange ‘ Protector,” who was always 
equally careful to give away his crimes to 
God, and to keep the profits for himself. 

If we turn from politics, these memorials 
are filled with information of the most 
various kind. The Verneys were a family 
of letter writers, and they have recorded 
the minutest details about the manners of 
their age. In town they lodged in Covent 
Garden, when Inigo’s Piazza was the height 





of fashion. In those days mourning was 
|carried to the last extreme of misery: 
mourning beds and couches were lent about, 
| from one friend to another ; not only dress, 
| but horses, harness, bed linen, and rooms 
were black. Death brought all his terrors 
when he came; and most of them, to the 
survivors: and he came very often ; as the 
mortality of children was so dreadful, that 
only the largest families kept pace with 
it. The rent of land, we find, has not risen, 
but has fallen considerably, since the 
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death of Charles I. Much of Sir Ralph’s 
correspondence is devoted to the marriage 
of his sisters, rather difficult young persons 
to please in all matters, and most of all in 
husbands. The ordinary course of life went 
on, somehow or other, right through the 
wars, though not so smoothly as in time 
of peace. Country houses were turned into 
quarters by one side or the other, and 
threatened by both; only the lawyers 
prospered in those unsettled years, though 
more than once a marriage was the result 
of a military occupation, in which a mistress 
and a manor house yielded to the same 
assault. 

It would be wrong to leave these volumes 
without any mention of Dame Mary Verney, 
the wife of Sir Ralph ; for of all the charm- 
ing persons who are to be found in these 
papers, she is easily the first. In the happy 
days at Claydon she was the joy of the 
whole family, the peacemaker, the friend 
of all in trouble, the life of the house. In 
the gloomy days of exile she was her 
husband’s only comfort; and it was through 
her tact and industry that he was able to 
return. Her difficulties were incredible, 
except to those who know the venal ways 
of ‘‘ patriots” or republican usurpers ; her 
labours were incessant, and she died of 
them. Sir Ralph was a master of letter- 
writing ; and the best letters in the volumes 
are those which passed between him and 
his most admirable wife. In the early 
days Sir Ralph was perhaps a little too 
precise, too ceremonious. There is a model 
composition of his, docketed ‘this was 
never writ to anyone”: a letter of high- 
flown compliments, and moral sayings in the 
best manner of that formal age. Nothing 
shows the goodness of the man so much as 
the way he mellows and softens with his 
years and with his trials. In his old age, 
one of his friends writes of him as “‘ a very 
fine gentleman”; and another great lady 
says, ‘“‘I cannot hope my son-in-law should 
have the manners of Sir Ralph Verney.” 
That would be a good thing to hope for, 
and yet it would be a better to hope for the 
perfection of his wife. Of the old stock of 
the Verneys it might be said, transposing, 
not “ transmogrifying,” the proverb, “ All 
the men were pure, and the women 
brave.” Long may we have such families 
in England, representing us, making our 
history ; and may their Deniiiante never 
be unworthy of them, in their literature or 
in their lives! Artuur Gatton. 








Esther, Love Lyrics,and Natalia’s Resurrection, 
By Wilfred Scawen Blunt. (Kegan 
Paul.) 


Lona ago the Love Sonnets of Proteus 
revealed Mr. Blunt as a poet of force and 
marked personality. The irregular sonnet 
scheme, parallel to that of Modern Love, which 
he there adopted and has never entirely 
abandoned, though offensive to the more 
orthodox, is admirably suited to his genius. 
And in this, his last volume, the most 
powerful passages are those which retain 
the peculiar form of his earliest poems. 

Mr. Blunt owes but little to others. His 
strong individuality continually asserts it- 





self ; and, thus, whether completely, or only 
partially, successful, he is always interesting. 
Occasionally, in his blank verse, there comes 
a line that has in it a far-off echo of Tenny- 
son ; sometimes there is a stanza reminding 
us of Byron’s aggressive flippancy in ‘‘ Don 
Juan”; at rarer intervals, as, for instance, 
in the ‘‘ Eviction,” he recalls for an instant 
the conceits and excellencies of the Restora- 
tion poets; once or twice in his lyrics there 
is a Shelleyan phrase. He possesses, too, 
quite an Elizabethan facility for writing 
good “ tags,” as 
‘* There is no pleasure in the world so sweet, 
As, being wise, to fall at folly’s feet.’ 


But his style is his own as is his matter. 

Like other poets, Mr. Blunt sings chiefly 
of love and ath, but it is always as a 
young man would sing of them if he could. 
Fierceness alternates with tenderness in his 
lines, and his philosophy is summed up in 
the assertion : 

** He can bear to die 

Who has been happy.” 
This happiness he holds—and surely there is 
much to be said for his view—that it is im- 
possible to attain without love; and that love 
is, in great measure, the love of the Arabian 
poet’s chaunts, the strong sensual love that 
must exist so long as there is anything of 
youth left in the world. His genius may 
possess neither breadth of view nor heights 
of thought, but its current is terribly deep 
and strong. 

The title poem in this book, “‘ Esther, a 
Young Man’s Tragedy,” is a love story 
briefly told in a sequence of fifty-three 
sonnets. His vigorous and lucid narrative, 
employing not a word too much nor too little, 
proves Mr. Blunt the rival of Mr. Kipling 
at his best, in his bold, almost savage, grasp 
of and delight in the commonplace. The 
plot is simple. A young Englishman, alone 
in Lyons, wanders into a fair in the Place 
d’Armes, and while in one of the booths, 
looking at the “‘fat lady” and her spotted 
companion, is spoken to by “a little woman 
dressed in black.” The giantess asks him 
to take note of her huge proportions, wish- 
ing him to prove the truth of her boast, 
‘all here is honest beauty.” The “little 
woman” with the ‘childish face ”’ standing 
near him bids him “‘ play the man,” and 
the onlookers take up the jest. Stung by 
their rough ridicule, he rushes from the 
tent; but a few hours later, as he stands 
reading an advertisement affixed to the 
stage-door of the local theatre, he comes 
face to face with the woman who had 
mocked him at the fair. He learns that she 
is the celebrated actress to whose perform- 
ance of “Manon” the poster refers, and 
whose life’s history is not unfamiliar to the 
world. She is struck by his youth and 
beauty— 

** «You turn my head with your John Baptist’s face, 

I will not be made jealous, so beware.’ 

She looked entreatingly as if for grace 

And held me by the arm. ‘ We are strangers 

both 

Among these heavy Lyonnese. 


By right 
We should so hold together.’ ’’ 


The inexperienced boy is an easy victim, 
and for a short time they do ‘“‘hold together.” 
But finally comes the inevitable quarrel and 





separation. Here is the last sonnet and 
summing up of the whole matter. 
** It might not be. Some things are possible 
And some impossible for even God. 
And Esther had no soul which heaven or hell 
Could touch by joy or soften by the rod, 
She could not really love me. The day came 
How soon, how late, I need not to devise, 
When passion played its last, and only shame 
Stood for my portion in a world grown wise, 
And I went forth for ever from her sight, 
Knowing the good and evil. On that day 
I did her wrong by anger. Now life’s light 
IMumines all, and I behold her gay 
As I first knew her in my love purblind, 
Dear passionate Esther, soulless but how kind.’’ 


Mr. Blunt has never done anything better 
than this wonderful study. From beginning 
to end one is held spellbound: his touch is 
so firm and precise, without sign of hesita- 
tion anywhere, and he has the rare and 
precious power of rousing in his reader the 
very emotions he describes. Throughout, 
moreover, he has avoided a fault that has 
sometimes seriously marred his earlier 
efforts, the fault of mistaking hysterics for 
passion. 

Many of the love lyrics that make up the 
second part of the volume are very beautiful ; 
but Mr. Blunt’s frank carelessness in the 
matter of rhyme and metre (less noticeable 
in the form he has made essentially his 
own) is more than once irritating and fatal. 
Such words as ‘ crocussed,” too, are inex- 
cusable, and go far to spoil the effect of 
even a fine lyric. But in spite of such 
shortcomings, this section of the book is well 
worth reading and remembering. In “A 
Day in the Castle of Envy,” especially, he 
shows weird Heinesque qualities of fancy 
and deftness of touch quite alien to his usual 
manner. It is difficult to realise that the 
poet of ‘‘ Esther” and ‘ Proteus” is also 
the moulder of the following stanza : 

** There he sitteth through the noon, 
While the pine tops clash together, 
Till deep silence, like a tune, 
Wrappeth all the earth and air ; 
And the old king dreamily 
Noddeth his great heron feather, 
As he sitteth in his chair. 
For sleep cometh upon all, 
Rock and castle, flower and tree ; 
And the turrets wave and quiver, 
And the battlemented wall 
Bendeth in the haze of noon, 
And the fir-cones one by one 
Split like thunder in the heat ; 
And the old king hearing it 
Saith, ‘It is the angry sun.’ ”’ 
Yet in each of his previous volumes a 
surprise has lain hidden. After the long 
sequence of fiery love poems in Proteus 
came the magnificent sonnet on Gibraltar, 
unequalled by any patriotic poem of our 
day ; while in 4 Modern Pilgrimage he gave 
us the brilliant ‘‘ Sancho Sanchez,” written 
in a vein he had never before attempted, 
but as faultless in structure as in conception, 
and ‘ Worth Forest,” that lovely and 
touching poem of mingled melancholy and 
quiet joy. 

“‘ Natalia’s Resurrection ”’ is clearly not a 
success, in spite of several fine passages. 
It is an elaborate setting of a legend that is 
popular in many places and under many 
aspects, and Mr. Hawker has treated one 
version of it, current in Cornwall, more 
winningly and more “~~ -y Moreover, 





by telling the story in the third person, 
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Mr. Blunt has had to struggle against 
a difficulty which he has only once sur- 
mounted, namely in “Sancho Sanchez.” 
He seems unable to identify himself 
with the joys, passions and sorrows of 
Adrian. It is the truthful and emphatic 
‘“‘T” of his finest poems that makes them so 
astoundingly convincing. For though he 
has considerable dramatic power, it comes 
out only when he himself is, verbally at any 
rate, the hero of his tragedies. Of the 
lyrics, however, the exquisite “At a 
Funeral,” the pathetic ‘‘To Hester on the 
Stair,” and ‘‘ On the way to Church,” amply 
make up for the failure of ‘‘ Natalia.” 

Mr. Blunt, it seems to me, is in this 
volume a nobler and an English De Musset, 
the poet of “the dear dead days.” One 
reads him as one reads old love letters, with 
a beating heart. 

‘* Speak, O desolate city, Speak O silence in sad- 
Ness, 
Where is she that I loved in my strength, that 
spoke to my soul?” 
Percy ADDLESBAW. 








The Japs at Home. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Mr. Dovaras Staven is a poet, and the 
chronicler of poets ; and from him one would 
expect a delicate perception and artistic 
touch in giving us his personal experiences 
of the delightful land of Japan. But his 
latest English published work, The Japs at 
Home, consists mostly of deck chatter under 
the awnings after a jinricksha ride in 
Nagasaki or Yokoliama, some historical 
notes of doubtful value, and much jocular 
comment on the funny little Japs and the 
Japaninity of everything. 

The poetical instinct does once or twice 
make itself felt; but throughout the book 
you can trace the baneful influence of the 
kodak. A series of snap shots with ex- 
planatory letterpress would be a fair de- 
scription of the major part of the work. No 
native, no foreigner, no building, no temple, 
neither age nor infancy escaped unkodaked 
from the insatiable photographer; even the 
Mikado himself became an _ unconscious 
victim. This is Mr. Sladen’s description of 
his proceedings :— 

“T hurried out to do a risky thing. I was 
anxious to get a picture of the Mikado in his 
carriage. I flew off directly I saw the escort 
mounting, secured my jinricksha man, made him 
take up his stand where the Emperor would 
pass, and squat on the shafts, while I prepared 
to leap on the seat just as the Emperor passed, 
and present kodak and fire. Which I did.” 

If the negative taken under these circum- 
stances bears any resemblance to the 
frontispiece styled ‘‘ Poor Japs and English 
Royalty,” the Mikado has, indeed, reason 
to complain. 

One more quotation will suffice to show 
Mr. Sladen’s jaunty style as, kodak under 
arm, he gallops through Japan : 

‘We stopped a minute outside to photograph 
Miss Arostook against a magnificent bronze 
bell as big as she was, and only hung on a sort 
of ten-foot-high towel-horse; and then leapt 
on to our’rikshas again to get to Kameido 
some time. Sometime! for two minutes after- 
wards, I was down again photographing an 
old lady and her daughter aged about fifty, who 


By Douglas Sladen. 








were going through the country playing on a 
tum-tum and a samisen, to proclaim to the 
public that they were sellingame, a sort of sweet- 
meat cake made of barley-meal. The elder 
woman ‘took the cake,’ a doubtful advantage, 
as it was contained in a good-sized chest of 
drawers, hung round her neck in approved 
millstone method.” 


The last sentence is a hard saying, which I 
leave each reader to interpret for himself. 
Again and again the same process is gone 
through, till one tires of the boisterous good 
spirits with which the author unstraps his 
kodak, and takes in at a shot the queer 
little Japanese men squatting about in their 
queer little way, with their little boys’ pipes, 
and behind quaint thatched tea houses, and 
above the blossom of the plum tree. Nikko, 
alone of all the wonders of Japan, sobers 
Mr. Sladen, and recalls him from the 
making of travellers’ jokes to well expressed 
admiration for those glorious shrines set 
amid the sombre shade of giant cryptomeria. 

The chapters which treat of ‘‘ English as 
she is spoke,”’ the publishing of a book in 
Japan, and above all the lending library 
rules in Tokyo, are amusing reading. 


‘Rule 2. All books are divided into four 
class. First Class is the book which always 
ready in our Company, out, Never take out 
except Special and quasi Special Customer. 
Second and third Class is the Books which will 
lend to the Readers who has paid Evidencial 
Money.” 

To me the paying of Evidencial Money 
appears a truly precious privilege. 

One closes the book with a sigh for a 
page of Pierre Loti, a letter from Sir Edwin 
Arnold (upon whose household gods the 
author turned in stealth his hateful instru- 
ment), or even for a chapter of 4 Social 
Departure ; for whatever qualifications Mr. 
Sladen may possess to give us a poet’s view 
of the Japanese fairyland and its people, in 
this book he has belied our expectations 
and his own reputation. 

8S. McCatmonr Hitt. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Mona Maclean. By Graham Travers. In 


3 vols. (Blackwoods.) 

Trust Money. By William Westall. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tow Like a Woman. By Florence Marryat. 
In 3 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Ridge and Furrow. By Sir Randal H. 
Roberts. In2vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter. By Tom Cob- 


bleigh. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mixed Humanity. By J. R. Couper. (W. H. 
Allen.) 


Rachel and Maurice. By the Hon. Margaret 
Collier. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue “‘ female medical”? movement has not 
quite gone through all the Spencerian 
stages, which are inevitable before it finds 
itself in the satisfactory position of a recog- 
nised institution. It is still liable to attacks, 
attributable to the contempt of the ignorant. 
Clever Philistinism, therefore, may find 
material for ridicule in Mona Maclean, which 
is not only based on, but is full of, this 
‘female medical” movement. It may be 





said that this story proves girl graduates 
in anatomy and physiology to be, to say 
the least of it, quite as liable as others to 
be carried off the track of their ‘“‘ mission” 
by their own emotions. It is quite true, 
indeed, that Mona Maclean finally enters 
into partnership with Dr. Dudley, both as 
wife and as practitioner. She will not 
waltz with anybody else, and she takes 
cases that are delicate (in all senses) off his 
hands. But it is not to be expected that 
every female medical student should be able 
to solve the two problems of her life so 
satisfactorily as Mona. As things stand, 
the chances are that, but for meeting 
Dudley, she would have accepted the offer 
made by the worthy gentleman—he is in- 
deed much more of a man in most respects 
than Dudley—whom she nicknames “ the 
Sahib,” instead of leaving him to Doris 
Colquhoun. But when exceptions are 
made, Mona Maclean must be allowed to be 
a promising and, indeed, eminently ambi- 
tious story. ‘‘ Graham Travers ”—it appears 
tolerably plain that this is the pseudonym 
of a lady—is evidently a novice in litera- 
ture, and she has some philosophic and 
other problems to solve. But in Mona 
Maclean she shows that she can write well, 
and that she can construct an ingenious 
plot. Her leading idea—that of taking 
Mona Maclean, a young woman with a posi- 
tion, a mission, and £300 a year in her own 
right, down to a little Fifeshire town, 
evidently but a short distance from St. 
Andrews, there to act as assistant in the 
“shop” of a humble female relative—is a 
daring one, and is very cleverly carried 
out. Apart altogether from the self-dis- 
cipline they involve (tempered by meetings 
with Dr. Dudley), the Fifeshire experiences 
of Mona are not only admirable, but true to 
life. Several of the secondary male char- 
acters—one does not somehow fall in love 
with either Lucy or Doris—are admirably 
sketched, ‘‘ the Sahib” and the rather too 
dignified Sir Douglas Monro in particular. 
Even if Mona Maclean is not followed up by 
more mature works, it stands forth by itself 
as one of the freshest and brightest novels 
of the time. 


Mr. Westall is seen at his best in plot 
construction in Zrust Money, but hardly at 
his best in any other respect. In most of 
his stories there are lifelike and even 
Trollopian sketches of men and women, to 
be found to-day (or, at all events, yesterday) 
in English provincial towns. But in his 
new novel there is only one such portrait— 
that of Mr. Leonard Prince, commonly 
known as “ The Boss of Peele,” in virtue 
of his being “‘ leading solicitor, clerk of the 
peace, clerk to the justices and board of 
guardians, and agent to Lord Hermitage, 
the largest landowner in these parts.” He 
is flesh and blood, at least until misfortunes 
overwhelm him : one is certain to have met 
him somewhere. His wife Dorothy, Olive 
Lincoln the heroine, and the minor char- 
acters (with one exception) are, however, 
either puppets or phantoms. But the story 
is most skilfully constructed. How the whole 
Prince family, through the crime of one of 
its junior members, becomes involved in the 
trouble, it would, of course, be unfair 
to tell. It must suffice to say that Mr. 
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Westall has never managed ery | more 
skilfully than the disappearance of Charlie 
Prince, or the evolution of the character 
of his brother Edward—or, perhaps one 
should rather say, the bringing to the front 
of the bad elements in that personage. As 
already said, one of the minor figures is 
well drawn. That is the old clerk—he 
recalls Newman Noggs, but that very 
slightly—who is a thorn in the flesh to 
Edward Prince. 


On page 245 of the third volume of How 
Like a Woman it is written that 


“mm t-great- dfather was Lord Hugh 
alte Gee young brother of the first Duke 
of Craig-Morris, who, being a Cavalier, married 
the daughter of a Roundhead, and was dis- 
inherited by his father in consequence. He had 
nothing to support his wife and children on, 
and, being disowned by all his family, dropped 
his title and adopted his father -in-law’s 
business.” 

Whoever can solve the mystery Lene 
in this astonishing and involved statement 
will have found the key to the love affair of 
Rachel the high-born and Geoffrey the son 
of a hosier and a salter. He will not, how- 
ever, gather from it who Mrs. Crawley, the 
widow and companion, is, and why she first 
makes impudent love to the artist (and 
hosier’s son), who is as good as engaged to 
her employer, and then condescends to 
become mistress to the Duke of Craig- 
Morris. But, in truth, it may be doubted 
if any one who makes a beginning of How 
Like a Woman will care to proceed very far 
with it. It is tedious, portentously long, 
commonplace, and even a trifle vulgar. It 
is very nearly, if not quite, the poorest 
story its author has produced. 


Sir Randal Roberts’s new book shows him 
to be quite capable of improving his style, 
but it certainly does not indicate any 
capacity for originality in the way of plot 
construction. Ridge and Furrow is brighter, 
compacter, and better written than most, if 
not all, of its predecessors. But the peer 
who sighs ‘‘ No heir, no child to hand down 
to posterity the birthright of my ancestors ’’; 
his too loving wife who, to satisfy him, 
passes off another’s child as her own; the 

rivate secretary, with a mesmeric power in 

im, of whose face “it might be said the 
upper portion was angelic while the lower 
was devilish ”’—these and afew more of the 
characters in the story have all done duty 
in scores of novels before figuring in Ridge 
and Furrow. The diabolic private secretary 
is disappointing, especially after we find 
him trafficking with a a sea captain, who 
seems in every sense an ideal pirate and 
blackguard. He fails as a lover; he fails 
as a mesmerist ; he fails as a marplot ; and 
at last he dies miserably and not even 
melodramatically. In spite of its faults in 
character - evolution, however, Ridge and 
Furrow will no doubt live for a holiday 
season. 


Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter is one of the 
best studies in rural English character and 
dialect that have been published for a long 
time; and in fidelity to truth, if not in 
imaginative force, may be placed on the 
same level as Far from the Madding Crowd 
and even Zhe Mill on the Floss. The hatred 





between Miller Biddlecombe and Gentleman 
Upcott, indeed, recalls that between Mr. 
Tulliver and his lawyer enemy; and Uncle 
Granger is quite worthy of a place in the im- 
mortal company of relatives that came, after 
a fashion, to the help of the Tullivers. The 
small fry of the story, too, John Sprackman 
and the sandy-haired Toop, and “the vlat- 
vooted one, she they do call Zempy,” are 
delightful sketches. Ebenezer Upcott, who 
has a good deal in him of Mr. Micawber, of 
Harold Skimpole, and of the Father of the 
Marshalsea, but who is nevertheless essen- 
tially original in his pride, is one of those 
lucky souls that bear a charmed existence on 
the battle-field of life. Even when his almost 
life-long enemy, so to speak, tracks him 
down, he (or rather his good fortune) is 
equal to the occasion. For that enemy is 
chosen by Providence to save him from a 
watery death, and even apparently to be 
his good angel in a pecuniary sense. Nor 
should the lovers, the son of the Miller and 
the daughter of the Gentleman, be over- 
looked. They have, at least, the merit of 
being natural—natural as Juan and Haydee. 
Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter is, in short, one 
of those stories which are the pioneers of 
greater, though not brighter or morefinished, 
performances. 


Mr. Couper has the courage—or is it only 
the naiveté ?—to introduce us to a new phase 
of South African life. A thirst for drink 
and diamonds, sensuality that is relieved 
not indeed from coarseness but from selfish- 
ness by capacity for self-surrender, and a 
passion for prize-fighting, are among the 
ingredients of the undoubtedly very mixed 
“humanity” of which he writes, and of 
which Senior, an athletic weakling, and 
Cheeky (a girl) are the best specimens. 
The prize-fighting is at once the most real 
and the most realistic element of the book, 
but Mr. Couper overdoes it in the last com- 
bat which he allows to his “‘ gifted amateur” 
Senior. This exaggeration is no doubt due 
in part to his —. up the question of 
Senior’s prowess in the Ring with that of 
his wife’s infidelity. But, apart from this, 
he gives far too many details of a disgust- 
ing character. Next in importance to the 
performances of the prize-fighters are the 
intrigues of the I. D. B.’s (otherwise the 
Illicit Diamond Buyers) and their prolonged 
war with the detectives. It isa queer but 
yet life-like world that Mr. Couper intro- 
duces us into. But one leaves his book 
with the hope that the humanity he next 
depicts may be a little less ‘‘ mixed” ; that 
the men may be a trifle less weak and 
blackguardly, and the women a little more 
anxious to become wives and a little less 
willing to become mistresses to a succession 
of lovers. 


Mme. Galletti di Cadilliac’s new stories 
are as finely constructed as delicately 
finished, and as mournful in the interest 
they excite, as any that have been recently 
published. Perhaps from the earlier 
pages of all of them, but especially of the 
first, the shadow of impending doom is 
too palpable. Yet the leading characters 
in all, in particular the eccentrically good 
Rachel and the inconstant half-Italian 
Maurice—are such that misery in some 








shape or form, but almost certainly senti- 
mental, was sure to be their fate; and 
only the obstinate devotee of good endin 
could wish that wedded happiness of the 
Little Dorrit or bread-and-cheese and kisses 
sort, should atone for prolonged misery. 
Mme. di Cadilliac has not the same excuse— 
the necessity for being at all hazards true 
to nature—for the tragical close of “An 
Excursion to the Apennines.” The lovers in 
it appear to be born for rather common- 
place happiness; and the fatal duel which 
prevents this consummation is certainly 
not so much a crime on the part of 
the poor fellow who is successful in it as 
to justify the very harsh treatment he 
receives. It must be allowed, however, 
that, in spite of the death, which closes it, 
and which seems not at all unnatural, 
“Our Foreign Friend” is as exquisite an 
idyll as has been written for many a day. 
The character of the poor, simple impres- 
sionable Italian (amateur) violinist, Luigi 
Coriolani, is admirably traced; and, not- 
withstanding his weak chest and his not 
especially strong nature, it is hardly possible 
to forgive the too thoughtful brother for 
separating the poor creature from his half- 
sweetheart. In other words, the plot of 
‘A Foreign Friend ” is almost too good. 
Wituam WALace. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


Pictures of Roman Life and Story. By A. J. 
Church. (Hutchinson.) We have nothing but 
praise for this interesting book, which consists 
chiefly of a series of character-sketches of the 
most notable personages of Roman history from 
Augustus to Marcus Aurelius, The subjects in- 
clude most of the Twelve Caesars, Marcus Aurelius, 
Maecenas, the two Plinys, Agricola, and some 
others. Three imaginary letters—one from a 
Greek at Rome, describing ‘‘aday with Horace,”’ 
another from Martial to a friend in Spain, 
and a third from a Roman yeuth studying 
philosophy at Athens—are among the most 
successful attempts of the kind we have seen. 


Beric the Briton. A Story of the Roman 
Invasion. By G. A. Henty. With twelve 
Illustrations by R. Parkinson. (Blackie.) Mr. 
Henty deals in this volume with a period of 
history less familiar than those with which his 
former books are concerned, but he displays all 
his accustomed skill in blending his real and 
imaginary incidents into a spirited and at- 
tractive story. The hero is a young Icenian 
chief, who takes part in the insurrection of 
Boadicea (Mr. Henty is not so morbidly 
accurate as to call her ‘‘ Boudicca’’), and after 
her defeat carries on the struggle at the head 
of his own tribe. Afterwards he appears as a 
captive in Rome, as the leader of a band of 
outlaws in Calabria, and finally as a tributary 
chieftain in Britain. This varied career affordd 
his biographer abundant opportunity for the 
introduction of striking and _ picturesque 
incidents, and—a fair amount of allowance 
being made for the exigencies of fiction—there 
does not seem to be much reason to find fault 
on the score of historical accuracy. 


Baron and Squire: A Story of the Thirty 
Years’ War. From the German of W. Noel- 
deche, by Sarah M. 8. Clarke (Mrs. Pereira). 
With sixteen Illustrations. (Nisbet.) This is 
a well-written historical story, somewhat 
heavily charged with facts, but not by any 
means dull reading. The writer views the 
great struggle of the sixteenth century from 
the Protestant side, but the book has neither a 
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controversial nor, indeed, any very markedly 
religious purpose. The style of the translation 
is excellent ; it reads quite like an original, and 
the language is neither too archaistic nor too 
modern. 

The Siege of Norwich Castle: A Story of the 
Last Struggle against the Conqueror. By M. M. 
Blake. With Illustrations by the Author. 
(Seeley.) The unfortunate revolt of 1075, in 
which Waltheof was implicated, is a rather 
good subject for a story, but the author of 
this volume has hardly enough of historical 
knowledge to qualify him for treating it 
satisfactorily. It is painful to think what Mr. 
Freeman would have said of a writer who 
spoke of Roger Fitzosbern’s daughter as 
‘*Emma Fitzosbern’”’; and this is only a 
sample of the anachronisms of the book. 
And yet it is quite plain that the author has 
spent some pains in reading up the history. 
So far as the course of events is concerned, the 
story appears correct enough, and it is not 
wanting in interest. Perhaps in a tale written 
for children it may be unreasonable to expect 
more than this. 


No Humdrum Life for me. By Mrs, Kent 
Spender. (Hutchinson.) This is an effective 
and rather pathetic story. It purports to be 
a record of the occurrences which befell the 
inmates of Torlish Rectory, somewhere down 
in Cornwall. The characters—children and 
grown folk—are carefully drawn, individualised 
and contrasted, and the book owns a decidedly 
large share of natural human interest. Its 
heroine—and a very charming one she is— 
is Ruth Calderwood ; and the evolution of the 
story consists in the gradual transformation of 
this young lady from a self-arrogated assump- 
tion of genius and the consequent expectation 
of a famous destiny, to the unselfish perform- 
ance of the humdrum duties of life. This 
conversion, moreover, is accomplished by 
no higher or more extraordinary instru- 
mentality than the common accidents and 
inevitable discipline of human existence. It 
would no doubt be possible for a trained psy - 
chologist or philosopher to pick holes in the 
narrative of some particular stage or process ; 
but, on the whole, there is little in Mrs. 
Spender’s tale which is wholly extravagant or 
inexplicable. If the book hasa fault, it is 
that the story seems here and there to drag, 
and that the authoress allows her young folk to 
use language and discuss matters a long way 
above the ordinary level of even intellectual 
children’s conversation. Indeed, it seems to us 
that this is a fault—is it symptomatic of an 
ege of cram and pretentious sciolism ?—which is 
greatly on the increase among writers of 
children’s stories. We may point out to the 
authoress, while congratulating her on her 
clever and instructive book, that it was not 
Savonarola but John Hus who is said to have 
used the expression, ‘‘ O Sancta Simplicitas ! ” 
on seeing an old woman bring a faggot as her 
contribution to the fuel kindling round his 
stuke. Let us add that the illustrations 
are of quite unusual excellence and that, as 
regards both form and matter, the book is one 
to be decidedly commended. 


Sunwood Glory; or, Through the Refiner’s 
Fire. By Margaret Haycraft. (Nisbet.) The 
gist and object of this story are so fully unfolded 
in the title that a further description seems 
superfluous. The young lady who passes 
through the refiner’s fire—with the result of 
leaving behind a rather larger measure than 
usual of human dross and scoriae—is a certain 
Miss Eleiinore Ramney. To reveal the succes- 
sive trials and disappointments by which Miss 
Rumney becomes purified from her pride and 
selfishness would be to retell the story, and 
thereby deprive the reader of his own legiti- 
mate source of interest. Suffice it to say that 








the tale is fairly well told, that the incidents | fairly claim to be for its purpose commendable, 
are not extravagant or improbable, and that all | were it not for the fact that the author’s name 
ends happily. The most prominent defects in | renders commendation needless, if not imper- 
the book are a certain laxity of — tinent. 
i 0 e present , . 
end the continual exployment of the pont! air Women and Brew Mon. By Mr 
in a casual, haphazard manner. The two latter = ager PF _—— rey & vg apad if 
defects imply a weakness of the artistic faculty, | 2¢ suggestiveness o y it is Lik mle were 
as well as a deficiency in the story-telling | less to the average reader than it is likely to be 
+ ~ : + | —albeit he may never have read or altogether 
requisites of insight and proportion. Were it | P tten “Childe Harold’s Pilerimage ?—h 
not that the title-page credits the authoress | me il = te . & th ‘Be A thes 
with several more stories, we should have | Sous. ’o' ¥ be at a loss to ies denen jects 
thought that this—though not wholly discredit- | Of this book. Among the fair women and 
ble—was only a first attempt. rave men whose beauty and bravery are re- 
- y corded are the typical examples of St. Louis, 
Nigel Bertram’s Ideal. By Florence Wilford. | Joan D’Are, Sir Philip Sidney, and Louis XVII. 
(Wells, Gardner & Co.) The interest of this|—the last-named being further entitled ‘‘A 
story is to a great extent psychological. The| Prince of Promise.” The chief criticism we 
problem, of which it purports to be the solu- | have to offer on Mrs. Alexander's gallery of 
tion, is something of this kind. Given a clever | portraits is that her standpoint is that of the 
young lady with a mysterious and slightly | first half of the century rather than that of the 
suspicious past as to which she is needlessly | present day, and that she is too much carried 
reticent, but which includes, among other | away by conceptions of chivalry and duty 
doubtful elements, the crime of having written | which, however picturesque, are too narrow and 
a morbidly sensational novel: given, further, | impracticable for modern requirements. Still, 
a cultured and refined man, an eminent author | for young people some few lessons in extreme 
and critic, whose doctrinaire notions on the | disinterestedness and an infatuated and extrava- 
subject of women and wives have been elabor- | gant sense of duty may not be thrown away in 
ated into an impracticable and unreasonable | an age wherein chivalry seems extinct, without 
fastidiousness, it is required to ascertain the | much prospect, as it would appear, of an early 
kind and amount of influence which each will | resurrection. The illustrations which accom- 
exercise on the other in their mutual relations— | pany the text are not of the very highest class ; 
(1) of lovers, (2) of man and wife. There is here, | but the high tendency and tone of the book 
no doubt, ample scope for introspective analysis, | may well be considered as over-balancing both 
of which the authoress makes due use, though | that and a few more ordinary defects in the 
we cannot say that her dissection of unusual, not | authoress’s treatment of her subject. 


to say morbid, intellectual and sentimental states — . i 
mill always bear the test of perehological like-| oer Day ia Child's Late, by 3. 2. Grom 
aie tin pont Ra ary pare wr a henp-tdlie: (S.P.C.K.). The venerable society has never 
can always defy criticism—the innermost work- ae — ae See ae Soe 
ings oy a - - e! angie —_ at the manvellous price of a penny each, bound 
amapngemes eee coaaiie seth re in limp cloth, these stories will be welcomed 
a4 classification. The story, however—thowsh alike by nursery and parish school. The former 
a good deal above the level of school boys and | Sry apg oe | gives a pretty glimpse of a 
girls—is well told. Nigel Bertram’s “ ideal” | S¢™™mer in Aussia. 

may claim—setting aside the extreme fastidious- | (er Cranbourne’s Oaks: a Tale of Sixty 
ness of Nigel Bertram himself—to be the ideal | Years Ago, by Rev. T. Davidson (S.P.C.K.), 
of not a few men of culture. Unhappily, in | pleasantly recalls the days of the machine 
world so constituted as this, it is an ideal that | Sethe and Mr. Swing, together with the deer 
is very rarely realised. | and buzzards which formerly haunted Cran- 


The Hot-Swamp. By R. M. Ballantyne. | bourne Chase. 
(Nisbet.) That a veteran and prolific story- In A Promising Boy (8.P.C.K.) Miss Annette 
teller like Mr. Ballantyne should have| Lyster shows that deceit and selfishness will 
occasionally to go far afield in search of new | wrack the fairest career; while Ray’s Discovery 
scenes and characters for his narratives is | (§.P.C0.K.), by C. S. Loundes, paints a few 
incidentally disclosed by the second title of| pretty sketches of child life. 
this book—‘‘A Romance of Old Albion.”’ a iil aaa thirt 
So far as title, description, names, customs| , Miss Esmi: StvarT has bound up thir v 
are concerned, the reader is introduced into a| Short stories under the name of the aay 
highly wrought and imaginative environment | Brave Fight (Nisbet). It is by no means the 
of Ancient Britain : so far, however, as lan- best of the collection. b Bah’s Tn 
age, ideas and thought are concerned, he Sights is much more to be commended. 
will find himself removed at no great distance | 18 # tale of Morthoe and the wreckers. 
from our degenerate nineteenth century. It} [Tyg fortunes of an orphaned family of a 
must be admitted that few fields of fiction are | dozen are feelingly told by Mrs. E. Everett- 
more fascinating than the earliest epochs of our | Green in The Doctor’s Dozen (Oliphant, Ander- 
own pre-historic history—‘‘ when wild in woods | son & Ferrier). The authoress excels in such 
the noble savage ran ”—but the adequate repre- | delineations; but the phrase “being out of 
sentation of such a period is by no means easy. | the swim of family life” is not usually to be 
Mr. Ballantyne has achieved, perhaps, a fair expected in her writing. 
average of success, but his story seems to us B , : 
to suffer from various shortcomings in the way| THE Rev. E. A. Rand, in A Candle in the 
of thoroughness of historical realisation and | Sea (Nisbet), enthusiastically treats of the work 
portraiture. The ‘noble savage” in this | of the American Lighting Board and its 
volume is a certain Prince Bladud, who, not- | lighthouses. The situations and language are 
withstanding his name, dress, and surroundings, | very American. A badly spent Sunday is 


ts himself as a well-disposed young | described as ‘‘a bit of time that tries to shut 
comports him v po young out a happy eternity with God.” The inten- 








athlete of our own country and century. He | 2 : v 
forms the centre of a casted number of highly tion of the book is better than its execution. 
coloured and sensational adventures of the usual 
Ballantyne type. 
speak of, but there is no denying its interest 
for boy readers. 


But some may wish to be instructed in the 
The book has no plot to | mysteries of bell-buoys, can-buoys, nun-buoys, 
and whistling buoys; and such persons may like 


It is a book that might | this volume, with its affected title. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. W. PETERSON, Principal of University 
College, Dundee, has interrupted his critical 
edition of Quintilian’s Institutes, in order to 
prepare for the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press an edition of Tacitus’s Dialogue on 
Oratory. It is remarkable that this interesting 
work should have been so entirely neglected by 
English scholars. Besides a reconstitution of 
the text, based on an independent study of the 
manuscripts, Dr. Peterson hopes to be able to 
throw some new light on the romance of the 
finding of Tacitus in the fifteenth century. The 
Introduction will deal also with the disputed 
question of the authorship of the Dialogue. 


THE request having been made by a number 
of friends that the translation of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, printed in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, should 
be issued in a different form, Mr. P. le Page 
Renouf has consented. A limited number of 
copies upon large paper, with illustrations of 
the vignettes, will be issued. It is calculated 
that the work will be completed in eight parts, 
the first of which is nearly ready. 


THE new volume of the ‘Badminton 
Library,” on Coursing and Falconry, will be 
published at the end of this week. It is 
written by Mr. Harding Cox and the Hon. 
Gerald Lascelles, with illustrations from 
drawings by Messrs. John Charlton, R. H. 
Moore, and others, and also from photographs, 


Messrs. ELKIN MATHEWS and JoHN LANE 
are about to publish Mr. Oscar Wilde’s play, 
Salomé, which, it may be remembered, was ac- 
cepted by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, but was 
refused the Lord Chamberlain’s licence. The 
play is not only written in French, but has 

n printed in Paris, in the format usual for 
such works. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN will publish shortly a 
volume entitled, Footprints of Statesmen during 
the Eighteenth Century in England, by the Hon. 
Reginald B. Brett. 


THE volume on (reat Book Collectors, which 
is to be the first of a series of *‘ Books about 
Books,” published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., will bear on its title- 
page not only the name of Mr. Charles Elton, 
but also that of his wife, who was his 
collaborator in the privately-printed Catalogue 
of the Whitestaunton Library. Other volumes 
in the series, which will appear at monthly 
intervals, are: Books in Manuscript, by Mr. F. 
Madan, of the Bodleian; Early Printed Books, 
by Mr. E. Gordon Duff; The Decoration of 
Books, by Mr. A. W. Pollard, of the British 
Museum—the general editor of the series ; 
Bindings, by Mr. H. P. Horne; and Book 
Plates, by Mr. W. J. Hardy. Each volume 
will be illustrated with from eight to thirty 
plates, and a limited number of copies will be 
printed on large paper. 

THE next volume in the “Heroes of the 
Nations” series will be John Wyclif: Last of 
the Schoolmen and First of the English 
Reformers, by Mr. Lewis Sergeant. 


MEssrs, CHAPMAN & HAtt will publish in 
the course of this month a volume of short 
stories, collected from Black and White, with 
numerous illustrations. Among the authors 
are Messrs. Thomas Hardy, W. E. Norris, 
James Payn, Grant Allen, J. M. Barrie, Mrs. 
Oliphant, and Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

Messrs. Cuatro & Winpvs will publish 
a © one-volume novel by Mr. Bret Harte, 
en usy, with a frontispiece and vignette 
by Mr. J. A. Christie. , = 

Mr. G. Manvitte Fenn’s book for boys, 
The Heathercock ; or, The Adventures of a Boy 
with a Bias, has been delayed in, publication, 


| owing to the requirements of the American 
Copyright Act. It will be issued early in 
December by Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. 


THE new volume of Messrs. Henry & Co.’s 
‘Victoria Library for Gentlewomen”’ will be 
The Gentlewoman’s Book of Art Needlework, by 
Miss Ellen T, Masters. It will be fully illus- 
—— including three photographs lent by the 

ueen, 


Ascana in Ruwenzori is the title of a work 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, which seeks to prove that Uganda 
was the country of Enoch, and that this 
Patriarch was the inspirer of much of the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. 


A HumoRoUS history of Bristol, written by 
‘* Lesser Columbus,” and profusely illustrated, 
will be published early in January by the 
Pelham Press. 


Miss M. BetHAM-EDWARDS has written a 
sketch of the early career of her cousin, the 
late Amelia B. Edwards, which will be pub- 
lished, with illustrations, in the January number 
of the New England Magazine. 


THE December number of the astern and 
Western Review will contain a translation from 
the Persian of Hafiz, by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
together with the latest photograph of the 
writer. 


AT the London Institution, on the afternoon 
of Monday next, Mr. Edmund Gosse will give 
a lecture upon “ Reading as a Recreation.” 


THE Bohemian Academy has just published, 
at Prague, under the title of Vjbor z Pisni a 
Ballad, a collection of no fewer than 127 of the 
shorter poems of Burns, translated into Czech, 
in every case in the exact metricul form of the 
original. This astonishing feat has been per- 
formed by Prof. Jos. V. Sladek, the editor of 
Lumir, who contributes a biographical and 
critical preface. The volume is dedicated to 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. 


MEssrs. JOHN WALKER & Co., of Farringdon 
House, have sent us some specimens of their 
Back-Loop Pocket Diaries, They are certainly 
very pretty little things, and seem to deserve 
the encomiastic epithets they have received. 
The only drawback to their merits which we 
can discover is that the paper is not sufficiently 
opaque ; but this shall not prevent our making 
use of one for the coming year. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In accordance with general expectation, Mr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie has been appointed to 
the new chair of Egyptology at University 
College, London—the first of the kind in this 
country—which was founded under the will of 
his friend, the late Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 
Mr. Petrie, whose state of health has not per- 
mitted him to resume excavations this winter, 
intends to begin his professorial work early 
next year. The appliances for Egyptological 
study at University College include a very 
complete library of books of reference, more 
than a thousand photographs of monuments, 
with paper impressions of inscriptions, and a 
typical collection of antiquities bequeathed by 
Miss Edwards, to which Mr. Petrie hopes to 
add some valuable loan collections. He pro- 

ses to undertake the following work: (1) 
valle on current discoveries, history, and the 
systematic study of antiquities; (2) lessons on 
the language and philology; (3) attendance in 
the library on fixed days for the assistance and 
direction of students; and (4) practical training 
for excavation. 


THE Regius Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge (Dr. Swete) hopes to lecture early in 
| next term upon the newly-discovered fragment 








of the Gospel of Peter. Meanwhile he has 
published (Macmillans) a provisionally amended 
text of the fragment for the use of workers. 


Mr. M. R. JAMEs, assistant director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, was to real a paper in 
the library of the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge, on Thursday of this week, upon ‘‘ The 
Apocalypse of Peter, with special reference to 
the newly discovered Fragment.” Mr. James 
is one of the authors of a forthcoming little 
book on the subject, which was announced in 
the last number of the ACADEMY. 


THE following public lectures are an- 
nounced at Oxford: on Thursday of this 
week, ‘“‘The Zend MSS. recently presented 
to the Bodleian Library,” by the Rev. Dr. 
L. H. Mills, at the Indian Institute; on 
Friday of this week, ‘‘The Present State of 
Literature in Poland,” by Mr. W. R. Morfill, 
reader in Slavonic, at the Taylor Institution ; 
on Tuesday next, ‘‘ Japanese Music, with illus- 
trations on the Koto,” by Mr. F. T. Pigott, in 
the Sheldonian Theatre; and on Wednesday 
next, ‘“‘ Scenic Art,” by Mr. Hubert Herkomer, 
Slade professor of fine art, also in the Shel- 
donian Theatre. Prof. Herkomer will further 
deliver two lectures, on Thursday and Friday 
(both morning and afternoon), on ‘‘ An Art of 
the Future,” in the studio of the University 
Galleries. 


THE annual report of the Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford records the 
bequest by the late Mr. Greville Chester of his 
collection of Egyptian and oriental antiquities ; 
the presentation, by Dr. Drury Fortnum, of 
Prof. Westwood’s unique collection of fictile 
ivories ; the purchase of the bilingual Hittite and 
cuneiform cylinder, already described in the 
ACADEMY by Prof. Sayce; and the acquisition 
of five Greek painted vases, from the site of 
Gela, in Sicily. 

WE note that a son of Bishop Stubbs has 
been elected to an exhibition for modern history 
at New College, Oxford. 


THE sermon preached by Dr. Butler, 
on October 19, in the chapel of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in reference to the death of Lord 
Tennyson, has been ‘‘printed by request” 
(Macmillan & Bowes). 


In view of the proposal to establish a 
university for Wales, it may be worth while to 
call attention to the results shown by the three 
Welsh colleges at the recent examinations for 
the B.A and B.Sc. degrees at London Univer- 
sity. Taking the two degrees together, it 
appears that Cardiff (with eighteen passes for 
present, and two for former students) was more 
successful than any other university college, 
while Aberystwith comes next, with fifteen 
present and four former students. Bangor had 
eight passes, of which four were in science. 
Total for Wales, forty-seven. 


TuE ninth annual meeting of the University 
Association of Women Teachers was held at 
Holly Lodge, Campden-bill, on Saturday last. 
Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, pre- 
sided, and in her opening speech alluded to the 
loss sustained in the death of Miss Clough, who 
had been president of the association since its 
foundation, and had shown a continuous and 
active interest in its proceedings. The report 
showed an increase in the number of members 
to 426. 


Ar the moment of going to press, we hear 
with much regret of the death of Dr. F. J. A. 
Hort, Lady Margaret professor of divinity at 
Cambridge, and joint-editor with Bishop West- 
cott of the standard Greek text of the New 
Testament. Dr. Hort, we understand, had 
been for some years past in weak health, which 
prevented him from producing the original 
work that his friends anticipated from him, 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 


AN ELFIN SKATE. 
I. 


Tury wheeled me up the snow-cleared 
And left me where the dazzling 
thrown ; 
And as I mused on winter sports once known, 
Up came a tiny man to where I lay. 
He was six inches high ; his beard was grey 
As silver frost ; his coat and cap were brown, 
Of mouse’s fur; while two wee skates hung down 
From his wee belt, and gleamed in winter's ray. 
He clambered up my couch, and eyed me long. 
‘* Show me thy skates,’’ said I ; “‘ for once, alas, 
I too could skate. What pixie mayst thou be?’’ 
‘* T am the king,’’ he answered, ‘‘ of the throng 
Called Winter Elves. We dwell ’neath roots, 


and pass 
The summer months in sleep. Frost sets us free.’’ 
I. 


‘** We find by moonlight little pools of ice, 

Just one yard wide,’’ the imp of winter said ; 

‘** And skate all night, while mortals are in bed, 
In tiny cirles of our Elf device ; 
And when it snows we harness forest mice 

To wee bark sleighs, with lightest fibrous thread, 

And scour the woods; or play all night instead 
With snow balls large as peas, well patted thrice. 
But is it true, as I have heard them say, 

That thou can’st share in winter games no more, 
But liest motionless year in, year out? 
That must be hard. To-day I cannot siay, 

Bat I’ll return each year, when all is hoar, 
And tell thee when the skaters are about.’’ 


en way, 
eaps were 


Ill. 


On my wheeled bed I let my fingers play 
With a wee silver skate, scare one inch long, 
Which might have fitted one of Frost’s Elf 

throng, 

Or been his gift to one whose limbs are clay. 

But Elfdom’s dead ; and what in my hand lay 
Was out of an old desk, from years when, strong 
And full of health, life sang me still its song ; 

A skating club’s small badge, long stowed away. 

Oh, there is nothing like the skater’s art— 
The poetry of circles ; nothing like 

The fleeting beauty of his crystal floor. 

Above his head the winter sunbeam’s dart ; 
Beneath his feet flits fast the frightened pike. 

Skate while you may; the morrow skates no more. 


EvGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Expositor for December, Prof. G. A. 
Smith examines the objections made to the 
topographical accuracy of John iv. 5 (the 
question of Sychar). Mr. V. Bartlet discusses 
to some extent the origin and meaning of the 
term, ‘‘ the Son of Man,”’ with special reference 
to the points of contact in the Old Testament. 
Bishop Ellicott defends the Revised Version of 
the New Testament from the attack made 
upon it in October by Bishop Walsham How. 
The series of papers by Prof. Beet, Dean 
Chadwick, and Principal Dykes are continued. 


A srupy of the editor’s on home decoration ; 
a short paper of M. de Saint Héraye’s on the 
apparent paradox, but very simple truth, that in 
literature rien n'est vrai que le fauw—that is to 
say, that as it has been put by others you must 
*« disrealise reality ’’ before it is matter for art ; 
some documents for anyone who is curious 
about the history of M. Zola’s (erminal; 
M. Gausseron’s usual literary review; and a 
short and not extravagant laudation of ‘Le 
Latin Mystique ’—that is to say, the Latin of 
mediaeval devotion, make up a good November 
number of L’ Art et I’Idee. M, Uzanne’s ideas 
on the decoration of the interior are, as usual, 
ingenious, and also, as usual, not contemptible ; 
but we think he leans too much in the direction 
of multiplication of Dibelots. His full-page 
illustration of a bedroom, in particular, seams 


to us to sin in this way. We don’t go so far as 
those Spartans who insist that a bedroom should 
contain nothing but a bare floor, a bath, and a 
bedstead ; but the crowding of it with knick- 
nacks and draperies and so forth is, we think, 
an offence against the Graces as well as against 
Hygieia. 








“INDIAN FIELD SPORTS.” 








We quote this passage because Yule strangely 
misinterprets it, as implying that the original 
practice in Bombay, as in Bengal, was to 
throw the spear. He had forgotten that 
Elphinstone was in his early days a Bengal 
civilian, and a companion of Strachey at 
Benares. The editor will pardon us for labour- 
ing this small point, in consideration of his 
known regard for historical veracity in ali 
things Indian. 





TuosE born of Anglo-Indian parentage will | J. 8. C. 


remember a series of coloured plates, illustrating | 
Williamson’s Oriental Field Sports (1807), which | 











depicted with realistic treatment the death of 
the tiger, of the mighty boar, and of other 
inhabitants of the jungle. Of these familiar 


| 


friendsof ourownchildhood, Mr. Archibald Con- 


stable, the publisher of the ‘‘ Oriental Miscel- 
lany,”’ has now reissued a selection, reduced in 
size from atlas folio to small oblong quarto, 
but still admirably preserving the details of the 
originals. He has added a preface, and also 
descriptions of each plate, partly based upon 
those of Williamson. These suggest some 
reflections. A hundred years ago, it was the 
fashion to ride the pad-elephant astride, even 
when tiger-shooting; from which it would 
appear that small animals were chosen for the 
urpose, or else the seat must have been very 
insecure.* It is also worthy of note that the 
hog-deer (Cervus porcinus) is depicted with a 
row of white spots running along his back, 
which the editor gives as a characteristic mark 
of the species. But, according to Mr. W. T. 
Blandford (‘‘ Fauna of British India”: Mam- 
malia, p. 549), the spots appear in the adult 
male only in summer, and not always then. 
Blandford bases this statement upon the obser- 
vation of several specimens, ‘‘for two or three 
years,” in the Zoological Gardens in Calcutta ; 
whereas our editor remarks (presumably follow- 
ing Williamson) ‘no instance is known of its 
surviving confinement for more than a few 
days.” In his account of pig-sticking, the 
editor is guilty of a curious blunder, upon 
which it may be worth while to dwell. He 
says : 
‘In Bengal, the paradise of pig-stickers, the 
me some eight or ales feet in length, 
weighted with lead at the butt, is carried by the 
rider close to his knee, the point being depressed 
and driven into the pig as he comes up with it. In 
other parts of the country, the spear, which is 
shorter, is thrown at the pig, the rider thereby 
being left defenceless for the time being.”’ 


Now the historical facts were almost the reverse 
of this, as may be gathered from the quota- 
tions s.v. ‘ Pig-sticking” in Yule’s Anglo- 
Indian Cilossary. In Bengal, the old fashion 
was to use a short javelin, and to throw it ; 
and this fashion certainly lasted into the pre- 
sent century, though it seems that the spear 
gradually became longer, until at last it was 
used as a lance. Williamson himself is careful 
to explain how the spear should be thrown ; 
and if the editor will compare the two plates 
entitled ‘‘The Chase after a Hog” and “ The 
Hog-deer at bay,” he will see that the action 
in the first is preliminary to the action in the 
second, where the spear is actually in the air. 
In Bombay, and also (we believe) in Madras, 
a long spear has always been used, couched 
like a lance. Mountstuart Elphinstone, in a 
letter to his friend Edward Strachey, dated 
Poona, 1816 (Life by Colebrooke, i. 311) 
writes : 

** We do not throw our spears in the old way, but 
poke with spears longer than the common ones, 
and never part with them.’’ 


* Since writing the above, we have been assured 
that in Baroda elephants are commonly ridden 
astride, except, of course, on state occasions. The 
Gackwar himself uses an clephant-saddle, with 
stirrups. We have also heard of baby-elephants 





being ridden, with reins attached to the ears. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GOSPEL OF PETER, 
Oxford: Nov. 29, 1892. 

The newly published fragment of the Gospel 
of Peter offers an interesting coincidence not 
only with the account of the crucifixion given 
in the Apology of Justin Martyr, but with the 
In Flaccum of Philo Judaeus. 

In the Gospel of Peter we read that the 
malefactors who assailed Jesus made him sit on 
a high seat of judgment and said, ‘“‘ Judge us 
justly, O King of Israel.” The Greek is as 
follows : 

of 8 AaBdytes Toy Kipiov HOouv abrdy tpéxovres Kad 
Ereyov eipwuev tov vily tod Ocod ekevolay adtot 
éoxnxdtes Kal woppipav abtdy mepiéBadAov Kal exd- 
Ocav aitovy ém Knabédpav xpioews Adyovres Sikaiws 
xolve Baoiked tov IopahA Kai tis abrav eveynayv 
oté¢avoy axdvdvor Cnxev él rijs kepadjs Tod Kuplov. 


In Philo Lib. in Fl. (Mangey, vol. ii., p. 522) 
we read how the mob of Alexandria, by way of 
mocking at Herod Agrippa, seized on a harm- 
less madman and set him up as a mock-king— 


ouveAdiavres Toy BOALoy &xpt Tod yuuvractov, Kai 
orhoavTes petéwpor, wa xabopgro mpds mdv- 
twv, BoBAov piv edpivartes éyT) diadfuaros emiriOdaow 
aiTod TH KEparH, Xauaorpdre@ St 7d KAAO cHua Tepi- 
Bdddovow avr) xrAauvdos, dvtl 58 ocxArtgov Bpaxd TI 
nanxvpov Tuma THs e@yxwplov. .. . Ewel 38, as év 
Gearpixais uiuors, Ta mapdonua THs Bacirelas averAhper 
kal Biexexdounro eis Bacwréa, veaviar fdBSous em ray 
doucov pépovres avt) Avyxopdpwr ExarépwOer clarhxecar, 
minotuevor Sopupdpous. «18 Erepor mpooyerav, oi uev 
ws drragduevor, of 8¢ ws Sixagdpwevor, of B ds 
vrevtduevar wepl Kowav mpayudrwv. Elr’ éx wepier- 
tiTos év KiKAw wAHOous eEhXer Bon Tis Krowos Mdpw 
dwronadotvtav—olrws 3€ paciv roy Képiov dvoudlecOat 
napa Xtpors. 

The events narrated took place about A.D. 38. 


=. 








“* CRESCENT.” 
The &criptorium, Oxford: Nov. 30, 1892. 

I should be grateful to anyone who can 
supply any facts as to the history of this word. 
I want to know when, and in what language, 
crescent was transferred from its proper meaning 
of the waxing or first half of the moon—the 
luna crescens of Columella—and applied to the 
convexo-concave shape of a moon, whether 
crescent or decrescent, in the first quarter or the 
last. Also, when the “ crescent ” was first used 
as an ensign by the Turks—a point on which I 
find very diverse statements in books of 
reference. Is it true that Mohammed II. 





‘planted the crescent on the walls of Con- 
stantinople,” or is this merely a flower of 
rhetoric, like the opposition of ‘‘the crescent 
and the cross”’ in the Crusades? The first date 
I have yet for the rhetorical opposition of 
crescent and cross is just two centuries old ; 
and the writer is dealing with Turkish invasions 
of Austria, so that I suppose the crescent was 
in evidence, whether the cross was or not. 
How far East does the crescent go at present 
as a symbol ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 








THE OBIT OF ST. COLUMBA. 
Youghal : Nov. 25, 1892. 


Mr. Anscombe, in his letter (ACADEMY, 
November 19), has not essayed to prove that in 
580 Whitsunday fell upon June 9 (= Easter, 
April 21), according to the Iona Computus. 
What he shows in a roundabout way* nobody 
denies: (a2) XI. F=Easter, April, 21, IX. 
F=Easter, April 14, V. F=Easter, March 24, 
in accordance with the Alexandrine system ; 
(b) assuming that the Iona Computus consisted 
of Alexandrine epucts, with Easter on moon 
14, but not later than March 25, the Columban 
Easter would respectively fall on April 21, 7, 21 
on A.D. 580, 597, 631. 

Mr. Anscombe seems unaware that the 
reckoning used in Iona down to 716 was 
admittedly the cycle of 84. This, we learn from 
the Paschal Epistle of Cummian, differed from 
the Decemnovennal in, among other diver- 
gences, the epact and 14th of the moon. Con- 
sequently, it lies upon Mr. Anscombe to give 
the epact, Paschal term, and Easter date of 
580, according to the cycle of 84. Until this 
is done, his conclusion must remain a 
‘nebulous hypothesis.” 

When Mr. Anscombe has dealt with the 
foregoing, and given his reason for stating that 
the latest Irish Easter was April 21, I shall, 
with the editor’s permission, answer his query 
respecting the Irish Easter of 634. 

The assertions that the Ulster Aunalist (1) 
accepted 597 for the obit of St. Columba, (2) 
equated 595 with 597, (3) and habitually ante- 
dated by two years, being unproved, I asked to 
have them substantiated. In reply, I am 
informed that they ‘‘ have been submitted 
either directly or inferentially to proof”’ in his 
paper. This is a facile rejomder. How far it 
is effective may be judged from the fact that by 
his admission of having mistaken the Solar 
Cycle of 28 for the Lunar of 19, Mr. Anscombe 


amended the Ulster Annals, confessedly without- 


full knowledge of their fundamental data. 
(The aid derivable from the Roman epacts is 
set forth ina paper on A.D. misdating in the 
Annals of Ulster read by me before the Royal 
Irish Academy on November 14, which will 
appear in due course.) 

fourth statement, that the Ulster Annalist 
made the whole chronology of the sixth 
century subservient to his 595—597=obit of 
St. Columba, is now proved (?) by a supple- 
mentary dictum respecting (not the chronicler 
in question, but) Tigernach ' 

As he omits to give grounds for the Innis- 
fallen A.D. 507=509, Mr. Anscombe, we may 
conclude, abandons the equation. On the other 
hand, since he professes to maintain the A. P. 
405 of Mennius=A.D. 433, it behoves him to 
assign reasons therefor. 

* The Canon employed by Mr. Anscombe is: ‘‘ Si 
vis scire quota est epacta [Alexandrina], sume 
annos decemnovennales quot fuerint, et de ipsis 
semper detrahe unum, et illos alios multiplicu per 
11, et postea partire per 30, et quot remanent tota 


est epacta [xi. Kal. April].’’ The April regular is 
10, as there are 10 days from March 23 (the first 
day of the Alexandrine Paschal year) to April 1, 
both inclusive. 





With the original before him, Mr. Anscombe 
reiterates that Thursday, December 7, is a 
blunder for Thursday, January 1. Very well: 
take a similar instance. The battle of the 
Curragh of Kildare was fought, according to the 
Annals of Ulster, on Tuesday, August 27, 782. 
As the Dominical Letter was F, this, if the new 
criterion is to be relied on, signifies that the 
engagement took place in a year in which 
January | fell on Tuesday! Mirus calcwlandi 


preceptor. 
B. MacCartTury. 








‘‘ THE VISION OF MACCONGLINNE.”’ 
University College, Liverpool : Nov. 28, 1892. 


Will you kindly grant me a small space to 
correct a few additional mistakes in my edition 
of the Vision of MacConglinne which was pub- 
—s by Messrs. D. Nutt & Co. the other 

ay? 

On p. 6, Mac Dé Cherda ought to have been 
translated ‘‘The Son of Two Arts.” Dr. 
Whitley Stokes draws my attention to Todd’s 
Book of Hymns (vol. i., p. 88), where all that is 
apparently known about this interesting person 
and his kindred is fully discussed, and whence 
it appears that the ‘ two arts” are poetry and 
folly. 

On p. 96, 1. 3, before “ rail of alder” insert 
‘* fair and white” (findgel). On p. 100, 1. 8, for 
“twenty” read ‘‘ four-score ” (cethri fichit). 

The modern stories about the Cuailleach 
Bhéirre or Hag of Beare, which I printed on 

. 132, are now found ina more correct form 
in D. O’Faherty’s recent publication, Siamsa 
an (theimhridh, .p. 116 (printed by Patrick 
O’Brien, 46, Cuffe - street, Dublin). The 
interest which the legends about this remark- 
character, which has preserved its vitality in 
Irish folklore for a thousand years, seem to 
have excited in my readers, has induced me to 
prepare an edition of the poem ascribed to her, 
of which I have given extracts on p. 209. It 
will, I hope, soon appear in the Revue Celtique, 
with such translations as I am able to offer, 
though at present more than half of it is quite 
obscure to me. 

Kuno MEYER. 








A SELECTION FROM LESSING. 


Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. : Nov. 15, 1892. 

Mr. T. W. Rolleston, reviewing the new 
edition of Hamann’s-Lessing’s Laokoon in the 
ACADEMY of October 22, says that, so far as he 
knows, no one has published a book of extracts 
from Lessing’s works. 

Such a book bas been published by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York and London, 
edited by Prof. H. 8. White, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. It is called Lessing’s Prosa, and is a com- 
panion volume to Prof. J. M. Hart’s excellent 
Goethe’s Prosa. 

Messrs. Heath & Co., of Boston, have 
announced a Lessing’s Prose, selected by the 
writer of this. But I have hesitated to carry 
out my plan since the appearance of Prof. 
White’s volume, in which the notes and intro- 
ductory remarks to each selection are all that 
could asked for in the way of scholarship 
and appreciation. But Mr. Rolleston will join 
with me in regretting that Prof. White has not 
included a single extract from the Laokoon. He 
seems to have had in mind a book introductory 
to the further study of Lessing’s works. I 
had contemplated a volume of selections repre- 
sentative of all the prose works of Lessing. 
After reading your review, I am strongly 
inclined to take up again my abandoned plan. 

H. C. G. BRanprt. 





t As Maguire ‘writes’? 781, Mr. Anscombe 
will perhaps maintain that he “ means"? 783. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Buspay, Dec. 4, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ Bacteria and 
Infectious Diseases,” with Lanterr Illustrations, by Dr. 
E. E. Klein. ; ; 
7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘ Quantity and Quality of Life,” 
by Mr. J. A. Hobson. nee 
Monpay, Dec. 5,3 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 
5 a London Institution : ‘* Reading as a Recrea- 
tion,” by Mr. Edmund . ; , 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Painting Methods,” by 
Prof. R H. Church. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
, pe of Light from Coal Gas,” III., by Prof. Vivian 
ewes 
8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘Principles of Rank 


among Animals,” by Prof. Parker. — 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Symposium, “Does Law in 
Nature Exclude the Possibility of Miracle!” by the Rev. 
C. J. Shebbeare and Messrs. R. J. Ryle and A. F. Shand. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘ Journeys in Benin,” by 
Captain Gallwey. , ; 

Tvrsvay, Dec. 6,8 p.m. Civil eers : Discussion, ‘‘ The 

Manufacture of Small Arms,” _—_ J. Rigby. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “The Different 
Egyptian Versions of the Bible” and “‘ The Book of the 
Dead,” continued, by Mr. P. Le Page Renouf. 

830 pm. Zoological: ‘‘A Revision of the Genera 
of the Alcyonaria Stolovifera, with Descriptions of one 
new Genus and several new Species,” by Mr. Sidney J. 
Hickson; ‘*The Convolutions of the Cerebral Hemi- 
spheres in certain Rodents,’ by Mr. F. E. Beddard; ‘‘ A 
new Monkey from South-East Sumatra,” by Prof. Collett. 

Wepvyespay, . 7, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute : 

‘* Edward the Confessor’s Gold Chain and Crucifix,” by 

Mr. Walter Lovell; and “ Romanesque Architecture,” 

by Mr. J. Park Harrison. 

8pm. Society of Arte: “The Chicago Exhibition, 
1893,’’ by Mr. James ] redge. 

8p.m. Geological. 

8p.m. Elizabsthan: “Sir Thomas Browne,” by Mr. 
James Ernest Baker. 

Tuurspay, Dec. 8,7 p.m. London Institution: “ A Pilea for 

— of Taste in Music,’’ illustrated, by Sir Joseph 

arnby. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Treatment of Pictures 
and Drawings,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 pm. Electrical Engineers: Annual General 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: ‘Cauchy’s Condensation 
Test for the Convergency of Series,” by Prof. M. J. M. 
Hill; ‘Secondary Tucker Circles,” II., by Mr. J. Grif- 
fiths; “Determinants,” by Mr. J. E. Campbell; “A 
Geometrical Note,” by Mr. R. Tucker. 

Japan Society: ‘Japanese Fans,” by 


y. 
830p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Dec. 9,5 p.m. Physical: ‘‘ Colour Vision,” by Mr. 
W. B. Croft; “ Japanese ic Mirrors,” by Prof. 
Silvanus P. Thompson; “Reflexion from Diffusing Sur- 
faces,”” by Dr. Sumpner. 

7.30 p.m. Ruskin Society: ‘‘Art on the Modern 
English Stage,” by Mr. C. T. J. Hiatt. 

Barurvay, Dec. 10, 3.45 p.m. Botanic: Fortnightly General 

Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL GREEK DICTIONARY. 


Etymologisches Wiorterbuch der Griechischen 
Sprache. Von Dr. Walther Prellwitz. 
(Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht.) 


To the student of Greek, as of any other 
language, an etymological lexicon is as 
indispensable as a comparative grammar ; 
but the Germans hitherto have recognised 
only the latter necessity. We have Brug- 
mann’s Greek Grammar, a masterpiece of 
sobriety, and Gustav Meyer’s, a storehouse 
of facts: to Dr. Prellwitz, a distinguished 
pupil of Prof. Bezzenberger, belongs the 
credit of being the first German who, since 
etymology became a science, has attempted 
an etymological Greek dictionary. He 
mainly follows Fick, whose invaluable 
Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen is 
now in its fourth edition ; but he often dis- 
plays considerable originality. He divides 
is work into 4926 articles, embracing, if I 
have counted correctly, 5934 “ root-words,” 
1.¢., Words whose formation requires to be 
explained ; he includes a large number of 
interesting words from Hesychius, and omits 
only about 83 root-words found in classical 
Greek authors, among them 12 of the names 
of letters. Of these 5934 words he leaves 
505 underived, marks with a query the 


derivations given of 423 more, and for 162 
others suggests alternative etymologies. 
He sometimes leaves the major part of a 
word unexplained, merely referring dAicyw 
toa root /i, and in the case of foo-rpuxos 
&-diva Oy-cavpds Aoi-cbos pao-tpoTds pa-cKw- 
dos PAxj-vados being content to deal with 
the first syllable alone. Only 102 words 
are marked as foreign, in 17 cases with a 
query attached ; but doubtless many of the 
words which he leaves underived, and pro- 
bably several of those which he attempts to 
derive, are really un-Greek. 

Misprints are naturally rather numerous. 
To take only important cases, Dr. Prellwitz 
gives wrong accents to dxpos (under dxis and 
gadaxpds) knpvé poivg, and wrong breath- 
ings to dvatudéos jéAvos (under atos 7Ax0s) ; 
he wrongly marks the root-vowel as long 
in Lat. lucrum lituus merus nates puter under 
drokatw Aepor pappaipw vatoy miw, and 
leaves it unmarked, as though it were short, 
in Guu pariov maripos, wav (under pyv), and 
Lat. imbécillus laridum tippila under Bax- 
typia Adpivds tidy. Corrections of spelling 
are required under the following words: 
dprapos—épetpov, damapayos—asparagus, Bav 
—baubari, Bpi\\w—éBprle, yepipa—*gve- 
ghvuria, é/o0—arm. ephem, xaiw— irédd, 
Kdopos—koop.0s, wéooos—*medhios, pxxwov— 
*makid, puydio—pv, viris—vymén, vvds, 
oxapiddowar—scribo, wAéxpdvor-—*leqo. De- 
signations of language should be added 
under péAAagé and podtww. What “ai. aidh 
f. Glut” under ai#w means I am unable to 
guess; ‘‘unarticulate in one’s speach” 
(under BAawds) is an orthographical gem 
taken straight from Fick. Dr. Prellwitz 
denotes Welsh by ‘ cymr.”; what “ brit.” 
stands for he does not explain, and the 
words dag and cauch, given as such under 
Ojyo and xaxxy, seem to be figments. It is 
not clear why under o7\jv we have “ zend.” 
and everywhere else “ab.” (7.¢., Old Bac- 
trian; an awkward abbreviation, since it 
might equally mean Old Bulgarian). The 
Doric forms Sagopa épdriw pans paviw 
should have been mentioned. The alpha- 
betical order is often broken for no obvious 
reason; compounds are given sometimes 
under their own form, sometimes under the 
simple word, and thus droAdaiw appears 
twice over. The articles on dAmvortos amis 
dpuotepds BadBis Epifos are corrected or sup- 
plemented by those on éraAmvos was évepor 
PrA‘Bw raracia: for cia@yys ioOuds KopdvAn we 
have to look under wyéopa: clus ocKxopdvdy 
respectively. The author seldom contra- 
dicts himself ; but he can hardly have meant 
to connect Lat. vires with both Bia and is, 
moles with 0x8os and podos, forus with 
gdpos and yopds. He is usually careful to 
avoid quoting unauthenticated Sanskrit 
words; but dhdrakas (Owpaé), kakk kakh 
(xaxalw), nabhilam (éudadds), pundarikas 
“tiger” (rdvOyp), prdakus “ panther” (zdp- 
dadis), parut (mépvor), puris (adds), kshi/ 
| (rérreg), are all “‘ unbelegt”’ and should be 
‘excised. So under xiAAaa he gives (from 
| Bezzenberger) three Sanskrit words for 
“‘eock,” any one of which would do if it 
happened to exist. 

The Introduction is short and featureless ; 
the only interesting point in it is a note on 
Ablaut. ‘ Lauttabelle A,” however, is very 











important, though it omits eleven letters 
which the author afterwards recognises— 
the diphthongs beginning with a long vowel, 
the long sonants, and the sonant g which 
he finds in yupvrds (t.¢., *ngvnds, beside Sk. 
nagndés: why we have vig and not *yvé he 
does not explain)—as well as the Tenues 
Aspiratae, which he mentions in a note. 
This will give the Ursprache an alphabet of 
67 letters; which perhaps ought to be 
enough. The most aggravating of these is 
the seventh letter, which Dr. Prellwitz 
denotes by the symbol ~, meaning, ap- 
parently, a weak vowel-sound between two 
consonants, representable in Greek at ran- 
dom by any one of the five short vowels. 
He does not seem to give any instance of 
its representation by «, but it is o as the 
second vowel in poAoBpds dydo(F )os, while it 
isa in Bava xepadry Adows tapyw and ap- 
parently in Baordfw Saxrvdos véwra (*ved- 
Fara, from éros), « in doAryds eerre (*E FeF’zre) 
imvés (*Fimvés) AiBos pu(F)aiw pitos pitpa 
pvi(F)ov riBos micvpes mitvAos tapioos piAvpa 
xofés and perhaps o¢iyyw,* and v in 
BvO6s yuvn yupyabos Lépupos KixAos KUUE KipBis 
piryn vindy vv vicow dptv§ rodvmy Ppvyros 
pvdag didAov. He sometimes speaks of it 
as an Ablaut of « or o, and in the Intro- 
duction it is Ablaut of d, é,6. Surely he 
ought to have supplied us with some sort 
of a knot to hold this Proteus. 

Three minor points of vocalism may be 
noted. (1) Dr. Prellwitz follows Fick, no 
doubt rightly, in holding that a root may be 
bi-vocalic, that the root of rérowa: is rather 
peto than pet; but it is difficult to believe 
further that the vowels may change their 
places at will, that yAduwv-Lett. glems, 
édavds-evade, éAaia-Lat. olea, A€ras-Lat. lapis, 
THyavoy-taynvoy, come respectively from 
glame-glema, sveda-svade, elo-ole, lepa-lape, 
téga-tagé. (2) That, as Schulze has pointed 
out (Kuhn’s Zzitschrift, 27, 420 sq.), diph- 
thongs beginning with a long vowel existed 
in the Ursprache, is plain enough from 
their preservation in Sanskrit; but it is 
inconceivable that, without any law at all, 
éi, for instance, might become not only 6: 
and a but also ei of ai, 26 d,e0a,t andi 
(see Prellwitz under aici droAavw yavos daio- 
par ddvaé HOéw Actos weiva POavw gPiipw dwis 
xdoKw xAiw éxpaoy). (3) Transposition of con- 
sonant + vowel to vowel+ consonant may per- 
haps be allowed in a few cases where the 
consonant is a liquid (see yéywva éyyos 
dpwalw Kpdoros Aayapés), but becomes more 
doubtful where it is a semi-vowel, / (see 
ala dxos oi@w) or v (see abyy abdAds avéw ebvy 
eivis eps edxos ovAy). 

The following combinations must be 
marked as questionable or even impossible : 
dprvé —dvyrvé, dmadds—ixa, drowa—dro + 
town, apads (in Homer Fapatds)—Got. arms, 
dppa—dpapioxw, atryyos—KeveBpea, adpos— 
ouBpos. yédtpa—Sk. ghirn ‘‘to waver,” 
Opié— Lith. drika, ty8n—Atydos, xvépas—Lat. 
creper, xpids ‘‘vetch”’ (“ quasi *x*xpids”’)— 
Lat. cicer, pata—Lat. mille, popdy—Lat. 
forma, ocedyvn—té+adéa, and, which the 
author himself queries, aya0is—doOujv, dvat 
—Lat. provincia, xaderds—oydos. It is not 
easy to believe, with Fick, that there was 





* He does not explain in any way the Homeric 
verb-forms xidvaya: Klpynus witenus oxldynus, or the 
later dpryvdoua xitvw. 
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an Ablaut e—-i (6Aérw—Old Slavonic glipati, 
Sépn—Sk. grivd), or that thes in peilwv 
ddoicBos was simply ‘shoved in” before 
the sibilant ; nor to see why ps, a “ beliebte 
Lautverbindung” in Homer, changed its 
form in dwoppos éppw émixovpos, or how the 
original forms of fs xAdvis kovvéw could have 
been *ifis *xd\dFuis *xoFvéw. The x of 
Séxouat, the 8 of vérodes, are left unex- 
plained ; ‘‘ intensive reduplication”’ does not 
account for the first syllable of Sapdarrw ; 
Lat. brachium is borrowed from Bpaxiwv, not 
a real cognate, and so probably Sk. 
khalinas from yadjivés. That <«iBw irap, 
beside Ae(Bw and English liver, stand for 
*\jeiBw *\jjrap is a very ingenious theory 
of J. Schmidt’s; but the only word 
which we really know beginning with /), 
Lat. Jjén (in Plautus apparently a mono- 
syllable), became /izn and not *jén. Dr. 
Prellwitz’s ‘‘évs aus *vesiis,” according to 
which é’; should have an initial F, is a 
perversion of Johansson’s theory (Zezz. 
Beitr. 18. 29) that évs.represents an original 
*eu(e)su-, and Sk. vasis an original *(e)uesu- ; 
while “ faivw — Lat. venio aus *gvym-nio”’ 
must be an oversight for *gvm-io. 
E. R. Wuarron. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
PALI “ CUMBATA ’=PRAKRIT? ‘‘ CUMBHALA.” 
Harold Wood, Essex. 


Cumbata and Cumbataka in Pali signify “a 
roll of cloth (used as a rest or stand), a coil or 
wreath.”” We have no corresponding term in 
Sanskrit, though there must have been such 
a form as cumbata from which has arisen 
Marathi cwmbala (for cumbada) ‘‘a ring (of 
cloth) to be put under a load upon the head, or 
under a pitcher or vessel.” With this we must 
equate Hindi cummala (for cumbala=cumbada) 
‘“‘a ring made of grass or twigs, placed under 
waterpots to keep them in an upright position.” 
In Prakrit we find cumbhala, cuicua, cuppala, in 
the sense of ¢ekhara (H. D. III. 16). Com- 
pare capphala ‘cekhara-vigesa’ (H. D. III. 20.) 


Cuicua = cuiicuka = cicuka “a —. Com- 
pare céa (H. D. III. 18) a nipple for cipa 


whence cuppala (for ciépala.) 

Cumbata, cumbala, cummala, cumbhala seem 
to be derivatives from a nasalised form of cé/pa. 
Compare Pali kumbhaka ‘‘ a mast” from Sans- 
krit kiipaka. The original meaning of cumbata 
seem to have been ‘‘crest.”’ R. Morris. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


On Sunday next, at 4 p.m., at St. George’s 
Hall, Langham-place, Dr. E. E. Klein will 
deliver a lecture, on behalf of the Sunday 
Lecture Society, upon “‘ Bacteria and Infectious 
Diseases,’ with oxy-hydrogen lantern illustra- 
tions. 

THE following letter has been addressed by 
the University of Cambridge to that of Padua, 
which is about to celebrate the tercentenary of 
Galileo’s professorship :— 

** Litteras vestras, viri doctissimi, GALILarr 
GALILAEI Professoris vestri celeberrimi in laudem 
conscriptas vixdum nuper perlegeramus, cum 
statim in mentes nostras rediit non una Italiae 
regio viri tanti cum memoria in perpetuum con- 
sociata. Etenim nostro quoque e numero nonnulli 
urbem eius natalem plus quam semel invisimus, 
wbi Pisano in templo lucernam pensilem temporis 
intervallis aequis ultro citroque moveri adhue 
luvenis animadvertit ; etiam Vallombrosae nemora 
pererravimus, ubi antea scholarum in umbra litteris 
antiquis animum puerilem imbuerat ; ipsa in Roma 
ceclesiam illam Florentinam intravimus, ubi doc- 
trinae suae de telluris motu veritatem fato iniquo 





abiurare est coactus; Florentiae denique clivos 
suburbanos praeterivimus, ubi provecta aetate caeli 
nocturni sidera solus contemplabatur, ubi extrema 
in senectute diei lumine orbatus cum Muintono 
nostro collocutus est, ubi eodem demum in anno 
mortalitatem explevit, quo NEwrTonvs noster lucem 
diei primum suspexit. 

‘*Hodie vero ante omnia non sine singulari 
voluptate sedem quandam doctrinae insignem, 
intra colles Euganeos urbemque olim maris 
dominam positam recordamur, ubi trecentos abhinc 
annos saeculi sui ArcHimepes discipulorum ex 
omni Europae parte confluentium numero ingenti 
erudiendo vitam suam maturam maxima cum laude 
dedicavit; ubi, ut Lrvm vestri verbis paulum 
mutatis utamur, ultra colles camposque et flumen 
et assuetam oculis vestris regionem late prospiciens, 
caelo in eodem, sub quo vosmet ipsi nati estis et 
educati, instrumento novo adhibito inter rerum 
naturae miracula primus omnium Lunae faciem 
accuratius exploravit, Iovis satellites quattuor 
primus detexit, Saturni speciem tergeminam primus 
observavit, ultraque mundi orbem ingentem a 
Saturno lustratum fore suspicatus est ut etiam alii 
planetae aliquando invenirentur. 

‘* Ergo vatis tam veracis, auguris tam providi in 
honorem, nos certe, qui Professorum nostrorum in 
ordine planetae etiam Saturno magis remoti ex 
inventoribus alterum non sine superbia nuper 
numerabamus, hodie alterum ex Astronomiae Pro- 
fessoribus nostris, Georgium Darwin, nominis 
magni heredem, nostrum omnium legatum, quasi 
Nuntium nostrum Sidereum, ad vosmet ipsos 
libenter mittimus. Vobis autem omnibus idcirco 
gratulamur quod tum Italiae totius, tum vestrae 
praesertim tutelae tradita est viri tanti gloria, qui 
divino quodam ingenio praeditus rerum naturae in 
provincia non una ultra terminos prius notos 
scientiae humanae imperium propagavit quique 
caeli altitudines immensas perscrutatus mundi 
spatia ampliora gentibus patefecit. Valete.’’ 

THE death is announced of Mr. W. Mattieu 
Williams, well known as a popular writer on 
scientific subjects. In his young days, he made 
the acquaintance of George Combe. and became 
a teacher at technicalinstitutes. Afterwards he 
held appointments as metallurgical chemist at 
various industrial works. But for several years 
past he had devoted himself entirely to litera- 
ture. He died on November 28, at Willesden, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
WE have received two of the publications of 
the Oriental Congress, issued by the Oriental 
Institute at Woking. Both are written by 
Prof. René Basset, of Algiers, who has done so 
much to make known the Berber and Arab 
dialects of Northern Africa. One is a summary 
of recent studies, from 1887 to 1891, not only 
in Berber and Arabic, but also in Ethiopic ; 
for it appears that M. Basset himself pub- 
lished, ten years ago, a collection of historical 
documents in Aethiopic. The summary of 
Arabic studies is, of course, the longest, cover- 
ing more than thirty pages out of forty. It is 
confined to Europe, Northern Africa, and Syria, 
thus excluding the chief Muhammadan coun- 
tries. The arrangement is clear; and, merely 
as a bibliography, it must be of great value to 
the student. The Berber and Aethiopic 
summaries are perhaps still more interesting, 
because so much less is known about these 
subjects in England. In Berber, the only 
English publication mentioned is the Kabail 
Vocabulary of Prof. F. W. Newman; and in 
Aethiopic, a translation of the Book of 
Jubilees (Oberlin, U. 8.). M. Basset’s other 
work is a notice of two Berber dialects spoken 
in the Algerian department of Constantine and 
in the South of Tunis. Of these he gives some 
grammatical notes; examples of their folk- 
lore—in Arabic, in Roman transliteration, and 
in a French version ; and a fairly full vocabu- 
lary. Here he is on his own ground; for 
nothing has previously been published about 
these two dialects, which are apparently in 
process of dying out. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society or Historica, Turotocy.— (Thursday, 
Nov. 17.) 
Joun Masstz, Esq., in the chair.—A paper was 
read by the Rev. Charles Hargrove on ‘‘ Signs of 
Composite Authorship in the Fourth Gospel.’ 
The hypothesis which the reader suggested, briefly 
stated, comes to this: that there is evidence in the 
Gospel text of the use of (1) A theological work 
akin in character to the First Epistle of John; 
(2) Logia of Jesus, like the solitary Joannine saying 
preserved in Matthew and Luke, ‘* No man knoweth 
the son,’’ &c. ; and (3) Traditional narrative about 
the Lord’s life and miracles—all combined, often- 
times with difficulty and not always with success, 
into a continuous work, and in the process inevit- 
ably altered and harmonised, then subsequently 
edited and annotated. He first established the 
a priori probability of such a Gospel, by showing 
that materials not known to or not employed by 
the Synoptics did exist down to at least the first 
decade of the second century, and that there was 
ground for supposing that there were, in especial, 
materials of a Joannine as distinct from a Petrine 
tone of thought. To such tradition, rather to the 
Gospel itself, he inclined to ascribe the disputed 
allusion in Justin Martyr and the early Prove me 
doctrine of the Logos. Proceeding to external 
evidence directly bearing on the Gospel, he showed 
that every tradition respecting its origin which had 
come down to us associated more than one other 
person with its author ; the Muratorian Fragment, 
as it is the carliest, so also being the fullest in its 
evidence on this point, ‘‘Joannes cohortantibus 
condiscipulis et episcopis suis dixit Ke... . et 
revelatum est Andreae ut recognoscentibus cunctis 
Joannes suo nomine describeret.’’ Moreover, the 
Gospel itself speaks of a witness (xix. 35), of ‘we ’’ 
who corroborate the testimony (xxi. 24), and of an 
**T’? who adds the last word. The conclusion 
might hence be fairly justified, that more than one 
was concerned in the work, even if we possessed 
no more; but examination of the contents seems 
almost convincing. First, we have it admitted that 
the story of the woman taken in adultery is an 
intrusion, and that the last chapter is an appendix, 
which at least shows that there was no scruple 
in adding to it, as there must have been if 
it were regarded as an inspired whole. Secondly, 
we find evidence throughout of piece work: 
it is broken, abrupt, fragmentary ; here abounding 
in details which seem uncalled for, and here puzzling 
us by the absence of any explanation, even when 
most needed. Often, too, the connexion is broken, 
by the insertion of some passage which seems quite 
out of place. Going through the Gospel up to the 
account of the Passion, where these phenomena 


continuous, the reader gave numerous instances to 
illustrate and confirm his hypothesis, especially 
dweLing on the distinct character of chaps. xiv. to 
xvii. distinguished from the rest of the Gospel by 
the almost entire disuse of the particle ov, which, 
while it occurs over 200 times in the course of the 
other seventeen chapters and is found in every 
other book of the New Testament, more or less, is 
absent alone here and in the kindred Epistle.—Mr. 
IF. C. Conybeare read a paper on the comparison 
of the Holy Spirit to a dove. He showed that the 
dove was the recognised symbol of the divine Spirit 
or Logos in the allegorising theology of the 
Alexandrine Jews at the beginning of the first 
century, and he adduced a series of passages from 
Philo Judaeus in proof of this. He then pointed 
out how what was at first a metaphor came to be 
in the Gospel narrative interpreted as an historical 
fact. Of this process of gradual materialisation, 
or confusion of the symbol with the thing symbol- 
ised, the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John 
exhibit an early and incomplete phase ; that of 
Luke along with Justin, the Sibylline poem, and 
the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, a later and more 
complete phase. —— 
Historicau.—(TZhursday, Nov. 19.) 

Oscar Brownine, Esq., in the chair. J. F. 
Chance, the Rev. Herbert C. Watts, the Rev. G. 
F. Terry, G. O. Coop, and W. E. Hill were elected 
fellows of the society. A paper was read by Prof. 
Julius von Pflugk-Harttung on ‘‘The Druids of 
Ireland,’’ which was followed by a discussion, in 
which Mr. H. E. Malden, Dr. il Reich, Mr. J. 
Foster Palmer, Mr. Lloyd, and others took part. 
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Roya Socrery or Lrrerature.—( Wednesday, 
Nov. 23.) 

Dr. Pueni, vice-president, in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. Watkiss Lloyd on “‘ The Central 
Groups of the Eastern Frieze of the Parthenon.” 
This is a subject which has been actively discussed 
by scholars and archaeologists, for well over a 
century, with but slight ey to agreement. 
The present argument indicated that previous 
attempts at oxplanation were defective in principle, 
as failing to account for the correlation of the 
groups in marked symmetry, as well as for the 
special selection of the members associated in 
each. The solution propounded was to the effect 
that the seated divine or daemonic figures on one 
side are representatives of the primeval sacred 
traditions of Athens connected with the Erech- 
theum, and those on the other side in like relation 
to Eleusis; that this combination had reference to 
the incorporation of the townships of Attica—of 
Eleusis pre-eminently with Athens—which was 
commemorated annually in a festival of Athene. 
This union was an achievement of statesmanship, 
ascribed by Thucydides to the combined power 
and policy of Theseus, and is recognised by him 
as the true basis of the great career of Athens. 
Attention was especially drawn to the clue to the 
correction of names hitherto assigned, by the 
recognition by Prof. Michaelis of the object held 
by the boy whom he still calls Eros as a parasol— 
in truth the sacred symbol which was in custody 
of the priests of the Erechtheum, and paraded by 
them at the festival of Skiadephoria.—Mr. A. 8. 
Murray, Mr. J. W. Bone, and others joined in the 
discussion 


FINE ART. 


The Life of John Linnell. By Alfred T. 
Story. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


To mention first the three main faults of a 
book in which there is something to like, 
let me begin by saying that there is no 
index to this Life of a distinguished land- 
scape painter—that, accordingly, there is no 
ready means of access to the fund of anec- 
dote, of fact and fancy, which the volumes 
undoubtedly contain. 

In the second place, the book itself is too 
big. It consists of about six hundred pages, 
and takes the form of two portly volumes, 
destined to a great extent, one would suppose 
for the circulating libraries. Now, though it 
is of course perfectly true that brevity is a 
quality which, in the hands of most people 
(who don’t know how to use it),tends to bald- 
ness rather than terseness—to a parsimonious 
bestowal of information and thought, rather 
than to that to which it ought to tend, the 
presentation, that is, of a mental gold twice 
refined and without alloy—it is yet certain 
that diffuseness is for the average slip-shod 
writer by far the easier method: that by 
this diffuseness there is cast upon the reall 
studious reader an amount of labour whic 
he should be spared—that much of the 
work is transferred from the shoulders of 
him who should bear it to the shoulders of 
those no part of whose function it is to under- 
take the load of it—that the only reader 
who is indulged or favoured by this method 
is the reader who is indifferent and indolent, 
who, naturally, in skipping the diffuse, 
loses less than he must lose when he is 
skipping the terse. Diffuseness is the curse 
of second-rate English writing—most of all 
the curse of second-rate English biography. 
Nay, more, it is of itself sufficient to keep 
irretrievably in the ranks of the second-rate 
that which, but for it, might have taken a 
more exalted place. To be diffuse is to be 
second-rate. It is to be an amateur and a 








muddler in the use of your materials. Mere 
bulk may gain you a hearing, but it con- 
demns you to be listened to but for a short 
time, and often by but a poor public. 

So much for the first two faults: one of 
them, the omission of the index, an accident 
if you will, but an accident that is incon- 
venient; the other, the diffuseness, the 
unserviceable and baffling prolixity, a thing 
that is of the essence of the whole matter. 
It is at such length as this that we may 
even be thankful to the learned for instruct- 
ing us on Michael Angelo and Diirer, on 
Titian and Rembrandt, on Watteau and on 
Turner; but a Life of John Linnell—an 
artist, after all, only of the second import- 
ance—cannot be written upon this scale 
without including many tediousnesses, des 
longueurs insufferable, and even the full 
text of Mr. Rogers’s invitations to breakfast. 
The third fault—which the infectious pro- 
lixity of the volumes before me is, I fear, 
preventing me from at once mentioning and 
making an end of—is the character of the 
illustrations. In so far as they are con- 
cerned with portraiture, they may fairly 
pass. We are enabled to perceive, at all 
events, what were the external character- 
istics of a person talked about. When it 
comes to the landscapes, it is a different 
matter. Of the nature of the subject and 
of its composition the prints cannot indeed 
but make us aware. But with that their 
message ends. They have nothing to sug- 
gest of atmosphere or of the artist's touch. 

Coming now to the book’s merits, it does, 
let it be said, far more justice to the char- 
acter of the man than to the quality of the 
painter. If we elect to spend our time in 
reading it, the man himself does finally 
stand before us. And this in a measure 
must be praise; for the man—with all his 
fads and eccentricities—was no doubt worth 
presenting. He was an “interesting per- 
sonality ’’—in the phrase of the day—much 
happier, more dignified, more really respect- 
able than many painters, in that at least he 
had a vision of something more than his 
own and his neighbour’s canvases, in that 
his vista was not bounded by paint. Life 
itself concerned him: he was occupied with 
many of its phases: he was concerned with 
things beyond the grasp of the materialist ; 
he was engaged with creeds and faiths. 
Very interesting, both in its deliberation of 
weighty thought and in its clearness and 
fulness of expression—very characteristic, 
too, of the time at which it was written— 
is the correspondence that passed between 
John Linnell and Bernard Barton, the 
Quaker poet, as to the “ principles of 
Friends” and as to the possibility of John 
Linnell joining that body. The wish that 
he should do so—it need hardly be said to 
the well-informed—came from Linnell, not 
from the Quakers, who have never been 
proselytisers, who have received no one 
without closest inquiry and the conviction 
of real accord. The correspondence ended 
in Mr. Linnell being persuaded that his 
views did not truly fit him to join the 
Society of Friends; and though no doubt 
a part of the objection urged by Mr. Barton 
belonged to the period at which it was 
made, and would not hold to-day— 
I mean the insistence upon the observance 





of certain external things—it is yet true 
that Linnell would never have been wholly 
at one with those who are perhaps the most 
refined and the least visionary of mystics. 
And yet he recognised—perhaps even recog- 
nised too much—the essential part that 
mysticism has to play in any human life of 
reasonable depth and fulness. 

All this time I am fighting shy—and I 
mean to fight shy till the end—of any 
detailed discussion of John Linnell’s art. 
The simplest truth is that I have never 
found it particularly interesting. A dozen 
times less individ and less forcible than 
Constable’s, a thousand times less exalted, 
less exquisite, and less varied than Turner’s, 
there are some of us to whom it can only 
appeal in virtue of its formal dignity ; yet in 
this very quality, which is the gift of the 
Classic, is it not surpassed by Richard Wilson 
and Samuel Palmer, and Barret and Varley 
and Oliver Finch? Along with something— 
but, after all, only a modest share—of the 
great qualities of these men, who had, 
in varying, but still abundant measures, 
nobility of line, reticence, suavity, grandeur 
—all that the Classic implies—an under- 
standing that, whether Nature happened to 
be reproduced or not in their work, the 
exacting conditions of Art must in any case 
be complied with—along with his own 
modest share of these men’s qualities, 
Linnell, I say, had something of the 
characteristics that conduce to popularity. 
Neglected though he was by the Academy, 
he had a long and prosperous day. In his 
own middle age oak later time he reaped, 
pretty effectually, the harvest which had 
sprung from the seeds which he had sown. 
He had done work, important as to bulk and 
completeness, and quite good of its kind. 
He amassed money, and he enjoyed his 
reputation. The generation that has suc- 
ceeded him may well be pardoned for a 
little indifference to his method and his 
achievements. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATERCOLOURS. 


THE most interesting feature of this exhibition 
is a number of drawings (244-254) by Mr. 
Holman Hunt, which have been prepared to 
illustrate an edition of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
Light of the World. They are in watercolours, 
silverpoint, and pen and ink. In the most 
important of them, called ‘‘Gloria in Ex- 
celsis,” the heavens are opening to the 
dazzled and awe-stricken gaze of the shepherds, 
who occupy, with their sheep, the lower part 
of the picture. The conception is novel and 
fine; and the whole scene is brightly lit with 
divine light, presenting much the same difficul- 
ties as the ‘‘Triumph of the Innocents” in 
blending natural with supernatural illumina- 
tion. It would be rash, without the guidance 
of the artist, to attempt to explain the arrange- 
ment of the ‘‘Company of Heaven,” or even 
to name all the personages represented, though 
some of them, like Moses, are easily recognis- 
able. It is noticeable that the angels are 
without wings, and of an age between child- 
hood and adolescence. They are filled with a 
glorious joy and a simple rapture which is 
human as well as angelic; and the divine 
personages, though anything but conventional, 
are inspired with dignity and power. The 
design is altogether so fresh and noble that we 
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may hope it will be reproduced on a larger | 
acale. 


Of lesser rank in the scale of imagina- 
tion, but making perhaps a surer appeal by its 
truth to experience, is the drawing of the 
Unfortunate Neighbour — “To him that 
knocketh it shall be opened,” a sort of human 
converse to the well-known “Light of the 
World.” Here the mere painting of the rich, 
warm moonlight, striking on house and figure, 
and casting the garden into half light, compels 
the admiration, as well as the fine sentiment | 
which pervades the composition. There may be 
difference of opinion as to the artist’s precise 
meaning in the chair outside the door, and the 
bitch and puppy (admirably drawn) which are | 
drinking at the water-pot. Without any 
ambiguity are the silverpoint portraits, the fine 
pen and ink designs of “‘The Hid Treasure” 
and ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,” and the two exact 
drawings of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, which 
remind us of the artist’s early friend, Thomas 
Seddon, and his picture of Jerusalem in the 
National Gallery. 

The place of honour on the north wall 
is worthily occupied by a large and fine 
drawing by Mr. Arthur H. Marsh, called 
‘“‘The Messenger” (85). Two men stand 
before a fisherman’s door, the bearers of 
ill news, while a number of friends wait a 
little way off. It belongs to a class of subject 
common enough now, but it is treated newly. 
All the figures are full of character, and the 
pathos of the moment is sincerely given, with- 
out excess. Such drawings, together with a fine 
study by Mr. Burne-Jones for ‘‘The Golden 
Stair” (364), and Mr. F. J. Shield’s ‘‘ The Good 
Shepherd ” (274) (although neither of these can 
be called new), show how strong the exhibitions 
of this Society might be in works of poetical 
imagination, if the members so chose. A sketch 
design of Mr. Walter Crane for a picture of 
‘* Neptune’s Horses ”’ (38) is another instance in 
point. Among the fresherand morestriking land- 
scapes are those of Mr Ernest Waterlow, Mr. 
Robert Allan, and Mr. Thorne Waite. Particu- 
larly fresh in effect and brilliant in execution is 
Mr. Waterlow’s ‘‘Over the Sandhills” (134) ; 
Mr. Thorne Waite’s ‘‘Carting Corn” (31) is 
the largest and finest of his many drawings ; 
and Mr. Robert Allan’s ‘‘ A Summer Day in the 
Highlands” (15) is singularly fine though in- 
complete. 

But of all these drawings and of a great 
many more in the exhibition it cannot be 
said that they are either sketches or studies, 
They are drawings — pictures — sometimes, 
indeed, unfinished (though this can scarcely be 
said of many of them), but still not what is 
generally meant by a sketch or a study, unless 
putting a border of white round a picture 
makes the difference. The term “study” may 
however, be properly applied to Mr. Alfred 
Hunt’s solitary contribution, ‘‘ Armboth Fell, 
Thirlmere, Cumberland” (165), though it is 
full of elaborate and subtle work, of minute 
observation and refined colour; and the word 
sketch is applicable to most of the clever but 
rather flat and patchy contributions of Mr. 
Thomas M. Rooke, whose aim seems to be to 
paint light without any shade to speak of. 
His mosaics of light bright colour are, how- 
ever, interesting and dexterous, and some like 
‘Votive Candlesticks, St. Sulpice, Fougéres” 
(337) gemlike and beautiful. 

The variety of the exhibition is great, giving 
us poetry, pathos, humour, besides glimpses of 
almost every quarter of the globe. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, fertile, poetical, accomplished, and 
restl¢ ss as usual, ranges from Salisbury to Oxford, 
from North Devon to Canada. Mr. Charles Fripp 
has been to Japan and brought therefrom many 
bright and faithful studies of the people and the 
country. Miss Clara Montalba gives us her 
dreamy impressions of Sweden, of greenish tree, 


| School,” 





and reddish roof, and grayish water and sky, 





charming in their way, but only half-satis- 
factory. Mr. Wallis shows us the rich colour 
of an Oriental bazaar, and paints with sym- 
pathetic touch the glory of Persian pottery. 
Mr. Colin Phillip has been to Austria, Lord 
Carlisle to India, Mr. Andrews to Niagara, 
Mr. Collingwood tothe Alps. The critic must 
indeed bea traveller who dares to testify to the 
fidelity of half these drawings, but of their high 
level of merit in execution there can be no 
doubt. 

There is not, however, much need to dilate 
on merits of such well-known artists as con- 
stitute this favourite and favoured Society. 
The humour of Mr. Stacy Marks and Mr. 
Glindoni, the tenderness of Mrs. Allingham, 
thepoetry of Mr. Matthew Hale, the masterly 
vigour of Sir John Gilbert (shown here only in 
one broad sketch, 260), the patience of Mr. 
Pilsbury, the sweet colour and marvellous 
manipulation of Mr. North (of which ‘‘ The 
Broken Bridge,” 170, is this year the solitary 
example), the all round cleverness of Mr. 
Brewtnall, the pastorals of Mr. Beavis and Mr. 
Tom Lloyd—all these and many more sources of 
yearly pleasure are here; and this winter ex- 
hibition may be safely said to be as full of good 
performance, and perhaps fuller of promise, 
than usual, 

CosMO MoNKHOUSE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AMHERST PAPYRI. 
Londwn : Nov. 25, 1892. 


May I be allowed to record another little 
discovery of some interest that has recently 
been made at Didlington Hall, in Norfolk? 

Mr. Griffith was, a few months ago, examining 
a boxful of papyri belonging to Lord Amherst, 
of Hackney, and among these he noted some 
fragments of a papyrus relating to the Fayum. 
These fragments have since been fitted together, 
and on comparing them with Mr. Harris’s copy 
of the Hood Papyrus (published by Dr. Pleyte) 
I have found that they undoubtedly belong to 
the Hood document. Two other portions of 
the same papyrus are known, namely, the 
Papyri Nos. 1 and 2 of Les papyrus Egyptien du 
Musée de Boulag. The Amherst fragments 
contain about five pages of new matter. 

During the course of next spring I hope to 
publish autotype facaimiles of these, the Sancha, 
the Sekhti, the Lee, and other papyri in Lord 
Awherst’s collection. 

Percy E. NEWBERRY. 








NOTES ON AKT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir is now officially announced that the Govern- 
ment has concluded an arrangement with Mr. 
Henry Tate, and that the long-talked of 
National Gallery of British Art will be built on 
part of the area now occupied by the Millbank 
Prison, covering about two and a half acres, 
with a frontage to the Thames Embankment. 
At the same time, the much-needed enlarge- 
ment of the buildings of the National Gallery 
will be provided for, by a removal of the 
adjoining barracks to another portion of the 
same area. It is further reported that the new 
Gallery of British Art will be placed under the 
charge of the trustees of the National Gallery. 


WE are authorised to state that the body of 
artists hitherto known as the ‘ Glasgow 
has been formally constituted a 
society under that name. The acting secretary 
is Mr. W. H. Ellis, 108A, West Regent-street, 
Glasgow. 


THE exhibitions to open next week include a 
series of drawings by Mr. H. B. Brabazon, at 
the Goupil Gallery; and an exhibition of draw- 








ings in black and white, at the St. James’s 
ery. 

THE following have been elected members of 
the Royal Anglo-A astralian Society of Artists : 
Messrs. Colin B. Phillip, F. W. W. Topham, 
W. B. Wollen, W. W. May, Sutton Palmer, 
G. C. Haité, and Allan Hook. 


A NEw work, presenting in a popular form 
some of the results of recent discoveries in the 
domain of Oriental Archaeology, will be issued 
in a few days by Messrs. Cassell & Co., under 
the title of New Light on the Bible and the Holy 
Land, It is written by Mr. B. T. A. Evetts, 
and will be illustrated. 


Ar the meeting of the Japan Society, to be 
held in the hall of the Society of Arts, on 
Thursday next, Mrs. Salwey will read a paper 
on ‘‘ Japanese Fans,” illustrated with sketches 
and diagrams, and also with a collection of 
specimens towards which members are invited 
to contribute. The society :ow has 275 
ordinary members. Many valuable donations 
have been received for the library, for which it 
is hoped that permanent premises will shortly 
be provided. The Emperor of Japan has sent 
a donation of one hundred guineas to the 
general funds of the society. 


THE sixth ordinary general meeting of the 
members of the Egypt Exploration Fund will 
be held on Wednesday, December 14, at 4.30 

.m., in the hall of the Zoological Society, 

anover-square. Sir John Fowler, as presi- 
dent, will be in the chair; and besides the 
ordinary business, a report will be submitted 
by M. Naville on recent explorations in Egypt. 


Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. have sent us 
a parcel of books, which may be noticed here 
because of the artistic taste bestowed on their. 
production. Though intended as presents for 
children and young people, they are also a 
pleasure to the critical eye because of their 
excellence in paper, print, illustrations, and 
(above all) in binding. We may specially 
mention Led Letter Days, by Frances Ridley 
Havergal, presumably a reprint; and Violets for 
Faithfulness, by Sarah Doudney. 


THE STAGE. 


DRAMATIC NOTES FROM PARIS. 

Paris: Nov. 26, 1892. 
‘JEAN Daruwot,” by M. Legendre, was given 
for the first time at the Comédie Francaise, on 
Tuesday last, with what is termed wn suceds 
destime: that is ‘‘damned with faint praise.” 
I would fain protest against the indiscriminate 
use made nowadays of the very vague term, 
‘**piéce” in speaking of plays, instead of thu 
more explicit title drama, comedy, or farce, 
which at once indicates the true churacter of « 
dramatic work. For instance, the greut 
success of the day, the s reaming farce 
“‘Champignol malgré lui” figures on the play 
bills as a ‘‘piéce”; while ‘‘ Jean Darlot,” a 
commonplace domestic drama, almost a tragedy, 
is also dominated a “ piece,” to the bewilder- 
ment of the uninitiated. 

Mme. Boisset (Mme. Pauline Granger) and 
her daughter Louise (Mime. Bartet) keep u« 
newspaper shop in a small provincial town ; 
they are poor, business is bad, and their hard 
landlord—the conventional stage villain —-who 
nourishes sinister designs against Louise, 
threatens to turn them out into the street if 
his arrears of rent are not paid immediately. 
Louise, who has been brought up like a lady by 
her mother ‘‘ who has known better days,’’ has 
two lovers: André (M. Lambert), her cousin, 
who has just been ordered off to do his three 
years’ military service, and does not dare to 
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declare his love; while the other lover, honest 
bluff Jean Darlot (M. Worms), an engine 
driver, is afraid to tell how deeply he loves her 
from fear of offending her. But when mis- 
fortune strikes down the two poor lone women, 
Jean steps in and begs them to allow him to 

ay the rent and save them from misery and 
Sheen. Mme. Boisset, although she looks 
down on Jeun as a common workman, is aware 
that he is not only kind-hearted and above his 
position in many respects, but a man who has 
savings, wn bon parti, as the French say ; so she 
tulks her daughter into accepting Jean, and 
they are married. 

This first act, a charming bit of realism, 
is the best of the three. The scene is laid 
in the poverty-stricken home of the Boissets, 
brightened by the presence of Louise and her 
light-hearted cousin, André. We assist at 
Mme. Boisset’s lamentations over the lack of 
customers and ready cash, and her quarrel 
with their rascally landlord; then in comes 
Darlot, who stops a few minutes every morning 
on his way to the station to buy the Petit 
Journal, to chat and pay Mlle. Louise a well- 
meant but often misplaced compliment. The 
second and third acts show us the interior of 
the Darlot ménage. Louise is sitting listless at 
the window, awaiting her husband’s return for 
breakfast : the table is laid, and a real pot au feu 
is simmering on a real stove—so much for stage 
realism. Her mother comes in to help her 
until Darlot arrives ; the latter does not get on 
very well with his mother-in-law, whois always 
taunting him with his want of education, and 
hinting how unfit he is to have such a pretty 
and well educated wife as Louise, until Darlot, 
losing all patience, sends her back to her shop. 
Poor Darlot sees plainly enough that Louise 
does not love him, though he hopes that by 
dint of delicate attentions and devotion he may 
some day succeed in winning her affection ; 
but Louise’s heart is elsewhere, and she 
shudders at the dreary prospect that lies 
before her. She has a touch of Mme. Bovary 
in her nature, and M. Legendre in writing this 
lay seems to have been somewhat under 

bsenian influence. It is her mother who intro- 
duces the wolf into the fold in the person of 
André, now « dashing dragoon, who comes to 
bid his cousin farewell before leaving for 
foreign service. André upbraids her for her 
heartlessness ; but she explains to him that it 
was her mother who urged her to accept 
Darlot out of gratitude for all his kindness, 
but that she never will love him, for her heart 
still belongs to André, and she cannot bear the 
idea that he is leaving on her account. The 
reconciled lovers rush into each other’s arms 
and—the curtain falls. 

In the third act, we find Louise in tears, her 
head on her mother’s lap, the picture of misery 
and despair. Mme. Boisset tries to console her ; 
the harm is done, but may be repaired, only 
she must not allow her husband to suspect 
anything. However, Louise. who possesses the 
one redeeming quality of sincerity, declares 
that she could not deceive her husband, but 
will confess her guilt to him, and bear the 
consequences. In the cruel scene which 
follows, she tells him all. A terrible change 
comes over the poor, confiding husband on 
hearing his wife’s confession, and in a paroxysm 
of rage, despair, and jealousy he is about to 
turn her out of doors; but so deep is his love 
that he relents, and almost begs of her to re- 
main, But she refuses to live any longer 
beside him. The refusal provokes another 
outbreak of jealous anger: he drags her to the 
window with the intention of throwing her into 
the river below, but love is stronger than 
anger ; he lets her go, and, with a wild ery of 
despair, springs over the balcony himself, and 
dies. At the general rehearsal, Darlot actually 


threw his wife out of the window first, and 





then jumped atter her. This dénouement was 
far more logical, considering his violent charac- 
ter, and the provocation he had received. 
Such is the very dramatic but unsatisfactory 
end of M. Legendre’s ‘‘ piece,” which began 
so well in the first act, and proved so dis- 
appointing in the two last. From a literary 
point of view, “Jean Darlot” is a work of 
some merit, containing passages which remind 
us that the author is a poet though an inex- 
perienced playwright. 

The character of Jean will rank among the 
finest creations of M. Worms, who delighted 
everybody with the bluff lonhomie, the tender- 
ness, and dramatic force he showed in the part. 
Mmes. Bartet and Pauline Granger were per- 
fect in the parts of Louise and her mother. 
André was played by that rising young actor, 
M. Albert Lambert. The scenery and dresses 
were in keeping with the humble surroundings 
of the drama—a genteel adaptation of the 
Théatre Libre. 

CEcIL NICHOLSON. 








STAGE NOTES. 


TuE revival at the Princess’s of Messrs. 
Jones and Barrett’s never very successful 
melodrama, ‘‘ Hoodman Blind,” is suspected 
by many as having been undertaken for a 
temporary purpose; clear it is, in any case, 
that it does not serve any specially artistic aim. 
The chief character is played by Mr. Rolls 
Balmain, who, in a somewhat rough fashion, 
is not ineffective. Mr. George Barrett, who is 
always welcome as the representative of a cheery 
helper of virtue in distress, has confessedly a 
part that suits him, and in acting it on the 
present occasion he does indeed but resume 
his own. Mr. Bassett Roe plays by no means 
badly the villain, to whom Mr. E. 8. Willard 
originally gave such colour and force. And 
the double réle of the heroine—which was 
wont to be interpreted by Miss Eastlake—now 
falls to the lot of Miss Sara Mignon, an actress 
whom we cannot remember to have seen before. 


THE Comedy has closed its doors after a very 
brief revival of ‘‘The Arabian Nights,’’ which, 
amusing as is the piece and competent as 
was the cast, does not seem to have caught 
on. 

CuaAnces of the bill are imminent at one 
or two of the more important theatres. 
‘‘Dorothy”’ has already been revived at, or 
rather transported to, the Trafalgar-square, 
with Mr. Hayden Coftin out of the cast, and 
Miss Decima Moore very lively and agreeable 
in the part the performance of which by 
Miss Marie Tempest we confess we never 
greatly valued. And at Drury-lane Sir 
Augustus Harris is promising the town a panto- 
mime that is to ‘‘ beat the record”’’: that is, as 
regards cast probably, for it cannot do so as 
regards gorgeousness. 

Mr. J. T. Grery has secured the Royalty 
Theatre for the next performance of the 
Independent Theatre Society, the second of the 
present season, which will be given on the 
evening of Friday, December 9, to be followed 


by a matinée on Tuesday, December 13. On | 


this occasion will be produced the first original 
piece brought out under the auspices of the 
Society — ‘* Widowers’ Houses,” a realistic 
didactic play by Mr. Bernard Shaw. The cast 
includes Miss Florence Farr, Miss Kate 
Phillips, and Messrs. W. J. Robertson, W. T. 
Pereyval, Arthur Whittaker and James Welch. 
Such seats for either of the above performances 
as remain unallotted after the subscriters have 
been accommodated may be obtained on 
application to the hon. secretary, Mr. A. 


Teixeira de Mattos, 84, Warwick-street, Eccle- | 


ston-square. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY MRS. LOCKETT. 


JUDITH GRANT. In 38 vols. 


_‘‘ An attractive and stirring love story. The idea is dis- 
tinctly original. Mrs. Lockett describes scenes, whether they 
be in Australia or Germany, with a great deal of effect. 
Many novel-readers will be glad to receive a romance 
altogether pure in execution and even lofty in intent.” 

Daily Telegraph (firat review). 

‘: We are bound to confess that it has more merit than four- 
fifths of the novels that find their way to our study table. 
The characterisation is skilful and many ef the descriptions 
are vivid and beautiful.”— Daily Chronicle (second review). 

“Those readers who do not make frivolity a necessity in 
a novel, but who are capable of appreciating soundness of 
workmanship and soundness of thought, will come to regard 
the story as one of the most interesting of the season. On 
every page the story bears evidence of the deep thought of 
the author, and it is gracefally written throughout.” 

Belfast News Letter (third review). 

‘This ?ecidedly able novel is well worked out from first to 
last and never flags in interest. The book is not only out of 
the common, but is decidedly above the average, and we can 
cordially recommend it.””— Manchester Courier (fourth review). 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE JAPS at HOME. By Douglas 
SLADEN. With over 50 Full-page and other Illus- 
trations. 15s. 

Mr. Walter Besant in The Author, says: ** Among the 
noticeable books of the month the daintiest, perhaps, is ‘ The 
Japs at Home,’ beautifully printed, beautifully bound, 
beautifully illustrated, and delightfully written.” 


BY PROF. CHURCH. 


PICTURES from ROMAN LIFE and 


STORY. Incloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 
‘“*May be recommended without reserve as an admirable 
prize or gift-book.””—-Daily Chronicle. 


CANON POTTER’S NEW BOOK. 


THE GERM GROWERS : the Strange 


Adventures of Robert Easterley and John Wilbraham. 
In cloth, gilt, 5s. 
‘* Canon Potter has produced a remarkable work.”’— Academy, 
‘* A strange and fascinating book, will attract and greatly 
interest the reader.”—Brad/ford Observer. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THIS WICKED WORLD. By J. Hain 


FRISWELL. In cloth gilt, 5s. 
** A rich mine of culture.’’— Literary World. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A WAKING. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 
With Illustrations. Buckram, gilt, 33. 6d. 
“In this noble story Mrs. Spender takes her place in the 
front rank of living English novelists.”’—Liverpool Mercury. 


MRS. SPENDER’S NEW STORY. 


NO HUMDRUM LIFE for ME. A 


Story of Home Life. In handsome cloth gilt, 5s. 
BY TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR AUTHORS, 


THE FATE of FENELLA. With 


over 70 Illustrations. Third Edition. In cloth gilt, with 
Authors’ Antographs, 6s. 


SARAH DOUDNEY’S NEW STORIES FOR GIRLS. 


GODIVA DURLEIGH. In handsome 
| cloth gilt, 5s. 





THE CHILD of the PRECINCT. In 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


‘Miss Doudney’s books will always be favourites.” 
Literary World. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE WEB of the SPIDER: a Story 


| of Adventure. By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. in 


cloth gilt, 3s. 64 
The Spectator says: ‘It is not oniy vigorous fiction, but a 
work of art.’’ 


(A HIGHLAND CHRONICLE. In 
| Poy mh s: “One of the best stories of its kind 


| since Conan Doyle’s ‘ Micah Clarke.’ ” 
| The Daily Telegraph says: **N»> one who takes up ‘ A 
Highland Chronicle’ is likely to lay the book aside unfinished. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


LOVE for an HOUR is LOVE for 
EVER. In cloth gilt, 53. 
“‘ Mrs. Barr is at her best, the whole story will delight the 
reader.”’—.lcademy. 
* A work of considerable power.” — Manchester Guardian. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., PaternosterSquare 
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MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 








TALES OF ENGLISH HISTORY,” ” BY E. EVERETT-GREEN. Sew Volumes. 
IN the DAYS of CHIVALRY: a Tale of the Times of the Black Prince. 


EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Loyal Hearts and True,’ ‘“‘The Church and 


A King.” * The Lord of Dynevor,” &ce. Crown ovo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


MAUDE MELVILLE'S MARRIAGE: a ‘Story of the Seventeenth 
Century. By E ETT-GREEN, Author of “In the Days of Chivalry,” &c. 
Post Svo, cloth —*. eo 6d. 


TALE FOR BOYS, BY FLORENCE E. BURCH. 
CHRIS. WILLOUGHBY ; or, Against the Current. A Tale for Boys. By 
ENCE E. BURCH, Author of “Dick, Harry, and Tom,” &c. Post Svo, cloth 
a - --. price 3s. 64. 


W TALE BY A. L, O. E. 
THE FORLORN HOPE. By A L.O.E., Author of “The Iron Chain 


and the Golden,” “* Beyond the Black Waters,” “‘ The Blacksmith of Boniface Lane,” &c. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 


“LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL TALES.”—New Volume. 
MONK and KNIGHT: a Tale. By Frank W. Gunsavtvs. 


cloth extra, price 4s. 














Crown 8vo, 





Ps " “WORKS OF TRAVEL AND RESEARCH. ”_New Volume. 


THE BIBLE in SPAIN;; or, the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments 
of an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By 
GEORGE | BORROW, Author of * The Gipsies i in Spain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 4s. 


DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD. 


WITH the ADMIRAL of the OCEAN SEA: a Narrative of the First 
e to the Western World. Drawn mainly from the Diary of Christopher Columbus. 
By LES PAUL MACKIE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. ; or with gilt edges, 





Fine — royal 4to, with 6 Full-Page Pictures, beautifully printed i in 1 Oil Colours, 
and Numerous Engravings. 
THE PEEP of DAY. A Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction the 
Infant Mind is Capable of Receiving. With Verses Illustrative of the Subjects. Royal 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; or fancy Manilla boards, 2s. 6d. 


A STORY of the 13th CENTURY, by A. J. FOSTER, M.A., and E. E. CUTHELL. 


THE ROBBER BARON of. BEDFORD CASTLE: a Story of 1 
Thirteenth Century. By A. J. » Vicar of Wootton, Beds., and E. E. 
CUTHELL. Post 8vo, cloth pA. — es 





*“No boy could be ‘expected to respect another boy who had not read 
Ballantyne’s bewitching book, ‘The Coral Island. a 
Gavin Oaity y, in the British Weekly. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
R. M. BALLANTYNE’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Post 8vo0, cloth extra, each with Finely Colowred Frontispiece and Title-page, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 


The Coral Island: a Tale of the Pacitic. 

The World of Ice; Adventures in the Polar Regions. 

The Gorilla Hunters: a Tale of the Wilds of Africa. 

Martin Rattler: a Boy’s Adventures in the Forests of Brazil. 

Ungava: a Tale of Esquimeux Land. 

The Young Fur Traders; or, Snowflakes and Sunbeams from the Far North. 

The Dog Crusoe and His Master: a Story of Adventure on the Western Prairies. 


NEW TEMPERANCE TALE. 


CYRIL’S PROMISE: a Tale. By Wu J. Lacey, Author of ‘‘ Through 
Storm to Sunshine,” &e. Post 8vo, oth extra, price 2s. 


NEW STORY BY ELEANOR STREDDER. 


LOST in the WILDS of CANADA: a Story by Exxeanon Srrepper, 
Author of “The Merchant’s Children,” ‘ Alive in the Jungle, ”&c. Post 8vo, cloth 
___ extra, price 2s. 


A HANDSOME PRESENT FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


THE ~~ AVOURITE BOOK of NURSERY TALES. With Seventy- 
Full-Page Coloured Pictures. In attractive binding. 8vo, cloth extra, price 4s. ; 
with gilt aise and full gilt edges, Price 5s. 


NEW VOLUME IN “THE FAVOURITE SERIES FOR THE NURSERY.” 


FAVOURITE BIBLE STORIES for the YOUNG. Second Series. 
Containing Story of the Flood—Rebekah at the Well—Jacob’s Dream —Movses —Elijah 
and Elisha—Samuel—David, &c., &c. With numerous Illustrations. Post svo, fanc 
boards, 1s.; cloth extra, 1s. 61. 


*,* NELSON'S NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the Drawing-room, and for Home Reading, Books of Travel, and Natural 
History, Tales for the Young, &c., in Handsome Bindings, suitable for PRESENTS and PRIZES, post free on application. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, PAT ERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E. C. ; _PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; AND NEW YORK. 





1893 EDITION READ* 


Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A., 


Author of “ The County Families,” and for twenty-seven years Editor of “* Lodge.” | 


It gives nearly all the information contained in ‘* Lodge”’ and ‘ Debrett” at little more than a third of the cost ; while it 
gives the blazon of the arms of all riy~é titles, and fall accounts of all collateral branches in remainder to them, both of 


which are excluded from the scope of ‘‘ D 
Lon DON : 





‘Two CENTURIES OF _NONCONFORMITY. 





Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 


By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to i891. 
By CHAS. 8S. MIALL. 


Rev. 8. G. Greey, D.D., writes:—“ All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 


will tind herein most serviceable help.” 
r. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS writes: 


guidance.”’ 


Daily News says :— It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle | for Religious Equality in England.” 





Lonvon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fuxrnivau L Sreeer, E. C. | 


NATIONAL 
FOR MUTUAL «= DROVIDENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £4,500,000. 
PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,300,000, 


Minimum Cost with provision for Old 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, 


on DECEMBER 1, price 12s. 


THE WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE. 


OHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccavi.iy, W. 


“Tt is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 





All the Profits are divided among the Assured. 
PROFITS ALREADY DECJ.ARED, 


INSTITUTION. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at 


LONDON, E.C 


6d NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
? Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 


Christ,’”’ &c. 
‘*Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers,’’—Christian Commonwealth. 


“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled,.””—Jndependent (New York). 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 anv 22, Furnivau Srrext, E.C. 


IRKBEOK BANK, 
Southampton Pelltie s, Chancery Lane, London 
THRE | per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPUSITS repayable 
n man 
“Two per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


AVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smal! sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A moves 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT oF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MON 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall, pastie ulars, can 
peace apolie ee ey RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


~ BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


EPPS’'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK- 


MARK TWAIN =: 


OF PROF. LOISITTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY— 
“1 had before been abic, like most people, tostore up and lose 
things in the dark ccllax of my Memory, but he showed me 
how tolight upthecellar. It is the difference—to change the 
figure—between having money where youcan *t collect it,and 
| having itinyourpocket. The Information costme but little, 
| yet I value it at a prodigious figure.”—Prospectus post free 
from Prof. A. LOISETTE.a7,.New Oxford Street,London,W.C, 


free. 





£4,000,000. 





Age. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “ RULERS OF INDIA. ¥ 


Crown 8vo, with Maps, cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 


LORD LAWRENCE: and the Reconstruction 


of India under the Crown, By Sir CHARLES UMPHERSTON AITCHISON, K.C S.1., 
LL.D., formerly Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, and late Lieutenant: 
Governor to the Punjaub, 
‘Sir Charles Aitchison nw to his task profound knowledge, mature judgment, and 
great literary skill. Hence his biography i is an admirable piece of work, eminently worthy | 
of the excellent series in which it appears.”—T'imes. 


ALBUQUERQUE, and the EARLY PORTU- 


GUESE SETTLEMENTS in INDIA. 
Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The French Revolution,” ‘‘ The Story of Portugal,’ 
‘*A solid piece of work, well put together, and full of interest.”— Atheneum. 


*,* This Series is edited by Sir W. W. Hunter, and forms a popular history of the Indian 
Empire, in half-crown political biographies. The following volumes have already been 

ublished :—Akbar, Albuquerque, Madhuji Sindhia, Dupleix, Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, 
Eiphinstone, Bentinck, Hardinge, Ranjit Singh, Dalhousie, Clyde and Strathvairn, Canning, 
Lawrence, and Mayo, 

Volumes on Aurangzeb, Lord Clive, the Marquess of Wellesley, and the Marquess of 
Hastings will be ready shortly. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “RULERS OF INDIA.” 
Twentieth Edition, Revised. Seventy-eight Thousand. 
Just Published. Crown svo, cloth, superfine paper, price 3s. 6d. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN PEOPLES, 


from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.CS.L., 
M.A., LL.D., &c., Editor of the “ Rulers of India” Series. 


* By far the best manual of Indian history that has hitherto been published.” 
Times of India. 


Nearly ready, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, 2 vols, 
In 3 Parts, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and I)lustrations, 42s, 


ITALY and HER INVADERS. By Thomas 


HODGKIN, D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow of University College, London. 

Vol. I, (In Two Parts), THE VISIGOTHIC INVASION. 

Vol. Il, THE HUNNISH INVASION-—THE VANDAL INVASION AND THE 
HERULIAN MUTINY, 

Nore.—The Author has re-written and considerably enlarged the greater part of the First 
Volume, which is now published in Two Parts, though for the convenience of those who 
already possess the later volumes the numbering ts unchanged. Part of the Second Volume 
has also been re-written. 

Previously published, Vols, III, and IV. price 36s, 
Vol. I11,—Tuk OstRoGorHic INVASION, | Vol, 1V,—THE IMPERIAL RESTORATION, 





Demy 8vo, half-roan, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 


THE TABLE-TALK of JOHN SELDEN. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 8. H, REYNOLDS, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Editor of the Clarendon Press Edition of ‘‘ Bacon's 
Essays.” 

**One of the finest gems of our literature.’'—Times. 

* Undoubtedly the best edition.’'—Scoteman, 


Jtist published, square 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HYMNS and CHORALES for SCHOOLS and 


COLLEGES. By JOHN FARMER, Organist of Balliol College, Oxford. 

** Mr, Farmer's reputation as an arranger of hymns and songs for schools is special and 
high, and a selection from him is sure to be welcome. The tunes appear to be very carefully 
selected, and are not hackneyed; in the hymus themselves, all the best old favourites 
suitable for the purpose appear, with divers new ones, and the book is turned out 
excellently,”"—Saturday Review, 


Just published. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d 


A SHORT HISTORICAL ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR, By BENRY SWEETI, M.A,, Ph.D., LL.D., formerly President of the 
Philological Society, and Member of Council of the Shorthand Socie* y. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Just published. Crown 8vo, cloth 4s. 6d, 


A MANUAL of CURRENT SHORTHAND, 


ORTHOGRAPHIC and PHONETIC, 


SECOND ‘MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. 


Ph.D., 


FULL CATALOGUE SENT 


Loy DON : 


By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., = Relliel Collage, | 


POST-FREE 
HENRY iF ROW ‘DE, CLARENDON Press W AREHOUSE, 


Printed is ALEXANDER « SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, aati Lane, W. Cc 


NEW EDITION, REVISED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


First Series) THE NATIVE ELEMENT. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEA', 
Litt.D., LL.D. Edin., M.A. Oxon., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon 

in the University of Cambridge. 
Recently published. Second Series. THE FOREIGN ELEMENT, 
“ The best guide to English etymology that hus yet appeared.” —Academy. 


10s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR of the DANO-NORWEGIAN 


LANGUAGE. By J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


NOTES on the NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of 


ARISTOTLE. By J. STEWART, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 


*,* The Text adopted in these ‘‘ Notes” is that of Mr. Bywater's Edition of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, published at the Clarendon Press in 189). 


Just pultahel, « extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd, 


QUINTILIAN INSTITUTIO ORATORIA. 


BOOK X. A Revised Text. Edited, for the Use of Colleges and Schools, by W. 
——— M.A., LL.D., Principal of University College, Dundee, St. Andrews 
University. 


COMPLETION OF MR. JERRAM’S EDITION OF “ VIRGIL’S GEORGICS,” 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


VIRGIL.—GEORGICS. Books III, IV. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by C. 8. JERRAM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 


Oxford. 
Previously published :—BOOKS L., , 2s. 6d. 
“The name of Mr. Jerram on the title-page of a Latin or rp teed book is a good guarantce 
of the excellent work within.” —Schoolmaster. 


In 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 12s, 


THE WORKS of VIRGIL. With an Intro- 


duction and Notes by T. L. PAPILLON, M.A.,, formerly Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, and A. E. HAIGH, M A., late Fellow of Hertford, Classical Lecturer at 
Corpus Christi and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. 
*.* This Work, which is now complete in two volumes, is also published in Five Parts as 
follows : Bucolics and as ae ng 6d. ineid, Books 1.-111,,3s. Books 1V.-VI.,3s. Books 
VIL.-LX., 38. Books X,-XII 


Now ready. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND AUGMENTED. 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


THE LOGIC of HEGEL. Translated from the 


** Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences.’ By WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A., 
LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. 

The present volume contains a Translation, which has been revised throughout and com- 
pared with the original, of the Logic as given in the first part of Hegel's “* Encyclopiwdia.’ 
itis preceded by a Bibli ygraphic: al Account of the three editions and extracts from the 
Prefaces of that work, and followed by Notes and Illustrations of a philological rather than 
a philosophical character on the te xt, which were not included in the previous edition, 


Just published. 





Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS of SOLIDS and 


FLUIDS, By A. L, SELBY, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


HYDROSTATICS and ELEMENTARY 


ILYDROKINETIC3, By GEO. M. MINCHIN, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics 
in the Royal Indian Engineering C ae Coopers Hill, 


Part I. svo, with 8 Plates, cloth, 2is, 


CATALOGUE of EASTERN and AUSTRALIAN 


LEPIDOPTERA HETEROCERA in the OXFORD UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. by 
Colonel C. SWINHOE, F,L.S., F,Z.S , F.E.S. Part I, Sphinges and Bombyces. 


TWELFTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


THE STUDENTS, HANDBOOK to the 


Crown 8vVo, cloth, 6s. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 


ng ar we m Chaucer.) With Grammar and Glossary by HENRY SWEET, M.A., | 


ON APPLICATION. 
Amen Corner, E.C. 
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